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THE FASHIONS. 


Tuere is unusual taste displayed, this winter, by the 
elegantes both here and in Europe. The London and 
Parisian fashions for the winter are characterized by 
spirit, elegance, and great variety. In nothing, perhaps, 
has more taste been displayed than in the various pat- 
terns for carriage and walking dresses, which have ema- 
nated from the shops of London and Paris, or been 
planned in the boudotrs of the European fashionables. 
The most beautiful carriage dress of the season is the 
one brought out by the Marchioness of Abercorn. It 
consists of an under dress of grey pou de soie, perfectly 
plain and simply elegant, over which is worn a manteau 
of velours Persans, the form somewhat resembling the 
capuchon, and falling into two long ends in the front ; 
this is trimmed all round with fur de gueues de Canada, 
forming the arm-holes, and trimmed round the shoulders, 
80 as to give it the appearance of a small pelerine, fas- 
tening close down the front; a high tight chemisette is 
worn underneath, manchettes in lace a point d’ Alencon. 
Bonnet of emerald green byzantine, the form of the front 
shallow in the centre, and very low and round at the 
ears; the brim ornamented with folds of green velv 


placed at distances. A long flat green ostrich feathgr, | 


curled at the tips, falls gracefully low on the left side. 

An elegant style of London walking dress is composed 
of satin gris, having a facing of velvet, cut in rounded 
points, edged with a ruche of satin; the body high up 
to the throat, where it is finished by a velvet collar, half- 
high, shading the throat. ‘The sleeves tight, and finished 
at the top with two epaulettes of velvet placed one over 
the other, each edged with a ruche en suite, which also 
surrounds the wrist. A chapeau of velvet of a pale blue, 
the inside having a fulling of lace, descending on each 
side in the form of long lappets; the crown tastefully 
decorated on each side with a saule plume. 

There is every variety of morning, evening, and pub- 
lic promenade dresses. In our pxarre, besides several 
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specimens of bonnets, hats, head-dresses, &c. we give 
one of the many varieties of short cloaks, as well as an 
evening and public promenade dress. The description 
of the carriage dress of the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
given above, will be the best guide for those wishing 
the choicest pattern for the former. The evening dress, 
figure 2—is an organdy robe, over Pomona green pow 
de soie; the corsage, low and tight to the shape, is 
covered by a canezou a revers of the same material, 
embroidered and trimmed with an organdy volan, edged 
with lace. Short tight sleeve, covered with tucks to 
correspond. The skirt is ornamented with three rows 
of tucks; they are placed two together, each edged with 
Jace, and each row surmounted by an embroidery in 
feather stitch. The head-dress is an English point lace 
lappet, placed far back upon the head, and arra en 
bonnet, with the ends floating on the neck ; the ming 
is composed of a bandeau of green ribbon, arranged in 
neeuds, in which flowers are placed at the sides. Emerald 
green silk scarf. 

The public promenade dress, figure 3, is one of much 
taste, and will be in demand, especially for the warm 
sunny days Which continually vary the tempestuousness 
of an American writer. Too little attention is paid by 
our ladies to the variableness of climate, but we hope 
that this evil will soon be corrected. A slavish imitation 
of foreign fashions, without regard to their fitness to our 
climate, is not to be recommended. Every lady should 
pay attention to the weather, and dress accordingly. This 
public promenade dress is one that ought to be—apart 
from its elegance— introduced into general favor. It is 
composed of a robe redingote of poussiere gros de 
Naples : corsage, a three-quarier height, tight to the 
shape, and trimmed in the stomacher style, with cords 
and tassels, forming naeuds, at a short distance from 
each other; the same style of trimming is continued 
down the sides of the skirt. Tight sleeve. Cambric 
jichu en coeur, embroidered and trimmed with lace. 
White crape chapeau, an open brim, embroidered in a 
wreath of colored silks round the edge, and finished with 
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a blonde fall; the crown is decorated with embroidery 
and a crape torsade. Cashmere shawl, with a very rich 
border. 

We have, in addition, to give the following varieties 
of styles and dresses, selected from the latest Parisian 
fashions. Our report will be found fyll and accurate. 
Every variety of style worthy of note has been, and 
will be given in the Lady’s World of Fashion; and 
in each number, we shall give plates of the choicest 
styles. 

Cars.—These are now of every form and variety, 
from the Puritan’s simple mode to the bonnet a Dubarry. 
There is one very pretty coiffure composed of black 
tulle and lace, plaited on the head in the form of a half- 
handkerchief, and falling on each side of the face in long 
aile lappets, interspersed with the sweet-pea in variega- 
ted colors, of velvet; then there is le bonnet griselle, 
with its pretty cocardes in satin, placed in a demi-circle 
over the crown, and that prettiest of all pretty coiffures— 
la Pompadour, consisting of gauffered lace or blonde, 
intermixed with pale pink or blue gauzes round the bor- 
ders; and others too numerous to mention. 

Bonnets.—Capotes are still much in fashion ; they 
are in drawn satin, but quite in a new style—the satin 
being made to draw without the aid of runnings or whale- 
bone, which, of course, adds much to the lightness of 
this capole ; the head or crown very small and round, 
gives a new grace to this most charming bonnet. A ca- 
pote in black velvet, lined with rose-colored velvet; the 
outside ornamented by a plume of black feathers, tipped 
with rose. The same style is very pretty in vert pre, 
and in flame color ; these forms of capotes being much 
admired, both for being neglige, and at the same time 
perfectly elegant. 

Watxine Dresses.—A dress of Ottoman velvet; 
color vert chou, trimmed round the skirt with three 
fringed folds a bias ; an echarpe-mantelet of the same 
stuff as the dress ; trimmed with a flounce a*pareil ; hat 
of black lace, lined with pink satin, and decorated with a 
branch of small roses, placed very low on one side. 
Another dress is grey velvet, trimmed en tablier, with 
neeuds of silk cord ; the ends terminated with small tas- 
sels of the same. A tight fitting corsage a point, de- 
corated with neuds, placed on each side of the body, de- 
scending from the shoulder, and forming a continuation 
of those on the skirt ; the sleeves plaited. Another, also 
in green gros de Indes. trimmed round the skirt with 
three volunics of rich black lace; a corsage amazone, 
open in the front, and shewing the guimpe or nun’s 
stomacher worn underneath, and composed of India mus- 
lin, piped and trimmed with a double frilling of Valen- 
cienhes lace. he sleeves long and plaited, and deco- 
rated with three rows of black lace. 

Eventne Dressxs.—Dresses in embroidered muslin 
are most generally worn. They are trimmed alternately 





with inlet, embroidery, and lace, alternately arranged so 
as to perfect Jablier; the body is made to correspond 
with a guimpe trimming; the sleeves plaited flat: ano- 
ther had three large tucks round the bottom of the jupe, 
headed with beautiful embroidery ; the tucks having a 
broad satin lilac ribbon run through them, and at the 
bottom of each tuck an inlet of lace; this is a costume 
well fitted fora young and pretty debutante : others, of a 
heavier description are of black satin, with black velvet 
a bias, placed en chevrons down the front of the jupe, 
and having at the end of each cheveron a neud of silk 
cord; the ends finished with small tassels; the body 
low, and trimmed in the same manner, with velvet; 
the lowest fold forming the stomacher; the sleeves plai- 
ted flat, and covered with chevrons, in velvet; these 
dresses have, generally, a very pretty girdle to fasten 
round the waist, made in lace or guimpe. 

Canzzovs anv Scarrs are much worn for demi- 
toilette ; they are of plain muslin, simply embroidered on 
each side; trimmed tout autour, with points de malig- 
nes or applique. 

Scarrs are much worn, not only without sleeves, but 
with them, and made in velvet, edged with a trimming 
en bias of a different color; there is none, however, to 
equal the satin en blue marine, which is tsimmed all 
round with a kind of corded lace of the same shade of 
color, and lined with white satin. 

Manrravux.—Velvet cloaks are worn much longer in 
the skirt than last winter, and mostly embroidered. For 
promenade, satin is preferred, being of a lighter material ; 
these are generally trimmed round the border, with either 
velvet en bias, or in designs en relief piquee. Some are 
in gros des Indes, ornamented with guimpe trimmings, 
or ‘gmbroidery, some with lace, and lined with satin, 
which is generally of the same color, as the exterior, ex- 
cept for an evening, and then they are generally doublee 
with white. 

Spaniso AnD Arnapran Mant es on Pexisses are 
becoming a more favorite style of wraps for the Parisian 
elgzantes than the simple cloak. One of these have ap- 
~ in Paris, made in le gourgouran ; the trimmings 

‘own each side of the front consist of a puckering of the 
same, headed by a running pattern of cut velvet, en re- 
lief ; a narrow light style of guimpe running round the 
edge of the cloak. Another in satin, the color aile de 
mouche; trimmed with three folds a bias, the same 
width ; a row of black lace running alternately between 
each fold ; the capuchon sleeves and manchettes, trimmed 
also with lace to match. They then have les Bournoss 
in all their perfection ; some of them in cachemeir, lined 
with velvet or peluche ; others, more simple, being merely 
embroidered in beautiful colors ; these mantles are scarce- 
ly ever trimmed much, it being important that they 
should be as light as possible, to prevent the full drees 
underneath being crushed. 
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THE LADY BEATRICE. 
A STORY OF VENICE. 
BY MRS, MARY Y. SPENCER. 


Ir was a golden sunset, and the fair waters of the 
Brenta, flowed on sparkling with unwonted effulgence, 
while the western sky glowed, like a city on fire, along 
the summits of the distant hills, when a young man 
of noble exterior, but simply attired in the guise of a 
student, might have been seen wending his way through 
the rich grounds attached to the summer palace on the 
Brenta of the Vivaldo family of Venice. From the cau- 
tion with which the student moved—now concealing, 
himself in the shrubbery if a footstep was heard ap- 
proaching, and now venturing out, when the footstep 
had passed, but yet moving only through the most 
secluded pathways—it was evident that he was there 
on some secret mission. That his object was not mean or 
unworthy, however, might have been seen by the most 
casual glance at his face and mien. His brow, scarcely 
concealed by his low student’s cap, was high and ample ; 
his dark eyes shone with a brilliancy and genius that 
betokened him of no common order of mind; and the 
whole character of his face was that of a high-minded, 
resolute, and intellectual man. Nor was his bearing 
less marked. His figure was singularly beautiful ; grace- 
ful, well-knit, and athletic—and the proud step with 


which he strode on his way might well have become 


an emperor’s son. His progress, however, was soon 
brought to a close, by his arrival before a small ruined 
Gothic chapel. Here he stopped, but instead of entering 
the ruins, he noiselessly secreted himself in the neigh- 
boring shrubbery, and watched cautiously to see if the 
chapel was tenanted. 

A slight rustling, as of a female dress, soon convinced 
him that the person he sought was already in the ruin, 
and withdrawing from his concealment he advanced 
toward the chapel; but before he had gone many steps 
he stopped, as if involuntarily, to gaze on her he sought: 
Often had he looked on that fair girl before; but now 
she seemed to him even lovelier than ever. And rare 
and wonderful indeed was her surpassing beauty! At 
the moment when her figure met the vision of the 
young student she was leaning on an old ivy grown 
tomb of some crusading knight; and chance, as if to 
heighten her extraordinary loveliness, had placed her in a 
position where every thing around seemed to be arranged 
after the most picturesque effect. Far away in the back- 
ground could be seen the landscape, dotted with woods, 
villas, gentle hills, and here and there the glittering 
waters of the Brenta; while over all the declining sun 
had flung a mantle of glory such as Guido, with almost 
divine inspiration, has transferred to the canvass, to be 





at once a reproach and wonder to the world. In the 
rear, and on the right of the maiden, rose up the shat- 
tered shaft of a window, with a portion of the rich 
tracery work above, all covered with ivy, still hanging 
from the top. On the other side of the fair girl was a 
massy cross, rude and grey, yet unshaken by time—a 
fitting emblem of that religion of which it is a type, and 
which, in the words of Holy Writ, “ endureth forever.” 
But the maiden herself !—she was the all in all of the 
picture. 

The age of the maiden could not have been more 
than nineteen. Her tresses were of that pale gold so 
rare under an Italian sky, and her dark soft eye was 
of the deepest azure tint. She was attired in a simple 
white dress, with no ornament but a rose placed in her 
bosom. Her hands, on which she leaned, were folded 
on a book; but her eyes were cast pensively down, 
betraying that her thoughts were far away from the 
storied page. 

Her features were exquisitely moulded, and yet her 
face was full of expression. The snowy forehead ; the 
classic eye-brow ; the dark, soul-lit eye ; the small, rosy, 
pouting mouth; and the cheek, that one would have 
thought chiselled out of marble, but for the delicate 
rosy tint which pervaded its thousand veins,—these 
alone would have made their possessor remarkable every 
where for her beauty ; but when to them was superadded 
her expression of countenance—that looking forth of the 
inner soul through the features—so holy, sweet, and pen- 
sive, so womanly, and yet so angelic, earthly melancholy 
softened by a heavenly endurance-—when all these were 
superadded, we say, the whole produced on the specta- 
tor’s mind, an impression of exceeding loveliness—a 
loveliness such as no sculptor has rivalled, and which 
even Raphael, that most glorious of painters, has but 
feebly shadowed forth. The student’s eye brightened 
as he gazed, and he murmured to himself half audibly. 

“ Sweet girl—she is not all forgetful of me then, as 
they would have me believe. She even now, perhaps, 
is thinking of me, and of our mutual difficulties—else 
why so sad ?” , 

The last words were spoken unconsciously in a louder 
tone, so loud indeed that they attracted the maiden’s 
attention. She started, looked up, and while the crim- 
son blood dyed her cheek, brow, and even bosom, ad- 
vanced joyously to meet the student. 

“ Beatrice—my. own sweet one,” murmured the lover 
—for such the student was—*do I again see you after 
so long an absence, in despite of your unnatural step- 
father, I may almost say in despite of Fate itself?” 

“ Yes, Adanta,” said the lady at length, raising her 
head from his bosom where for a t it had reposed, 
and looking smilingly, yet with ali a woman’s devotion, 
upon her lover’s face, “we meet once more—and oh! 
how unexpectedly. But when,—how, whence did you 
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come? I thought you at Padua still. But said you 
not that I was sad 1—indeed, Rinaldo, it was not so. I 
—I—only was thinking-——” 

“You were thinking, sweet love,” he fondly inter- 
rupted her, “of the clouds that seem to lower around 
our fate-—God knows they are dark enough!” and 
then, as if his thoughts grew gloomier at the recollec- 
tion, he added, “and I am at times almost minded to 
despair, and go as an adventurer after ¢hose rich lands 
which Christoph Colon has but lately discovered far, 
far away to the westward of the pillar of Hercules. 
The enmity of your step-father—his power in Venice— 
and my own ruined fortunes, have tempted me a thou- 
sand times to leave Italy forever—for oh! Beatrice,” he 
added fervently, “never, never will I make you the 
bride of a beggar, an outcast, or a proscribed man—and 
all these I will be if I continue much longer in Venice, 
braving the hate of the house of Vivaldo.” 

“Stop, stop, Rinaldo,” eagerly said the maiden, “your 
fancy is now the father of your fears. Dark as our fates 
seem they will not always continue so. The night must 
break, and it is even now breaking, for the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn, and can our destiny be gloomier 
than now? Believe me,” she added enthusiastically, 
“we shall see better times. The hate of my step-father 
though deadly cannot be eternal—even a councillor of 
Venice is not all powerful—your own house, though 
ruined in fortune now, has a gallant name, and may yet 
be restored to its former power and glory—in short, a 
thousand things may elapse before another twelvemonth 
which may change the whole current of our fate, and, 
and—” 

“ Give us to each other,” interposed the lover, folding 
the blushing girl enthusiastically again to his bosom, the 
whole current of his feelings changing by her words— 
“You give me new life, Beatrice—I was but a child to 
despond as I have done. But it was only a momentary 
feeling—one of those clouds that will flit over the soul 
mysteriously at times, and which may or may not be 
presentiments of evil. But they have past. I feel 
nerved now for any act. 

“Promise only to be mine if I come to claim you in a 
year, and nothing shall then check my career to glory. 
You have given me the clue to success—bless you for 
it !—and I will rebuild the fallen fortunes of our house. 
Then even a Vivaldo will not refuse me a daughter of 
his house. .At Padua I have dreamed away too many 
precious hours, and though the verses [ then wrete—do 
you remember them, Beatrice!—first won me your 
love; yet I fear me, since then, I have been wasting in 
literary studies the days and nights that should have 
been spent in the tented field. I have dreamed over 
Dante and Petrarch when I should have been leading 
squadrons to the charge,” and as he ceased, the glow of 
his features, and the vivid brilliancy of his eye, showed 
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that the spirit of the soldier was burning within the 
poet’s bosom. 

“But where will you go !—will you leave Italy 1— 
shall I not see you or hear from you for a whole year?” 
said Beatrice, her woman nature triumphing for a mo- 
ment over every thing else. It was now the student’s 
turn to be the comforter, and he replied, 

“I know not yet scarcely where I shall go. There 
is good service to be had at Naples, and there are wars 
enough beyond the Alps to flesh all the swords in 
Christendom, to say nothing of a chance against the 
Moslem, which may yet turn.up if the horizon in that 
quarter does not speedily brighten. Fear not, Beatrice 
—since I have made up my mind, all will go well. My 
absence may lead your persecutors to think that I have 
abandoned the pursuit of your hand, and they may 
therefore remit their tyranny over you. If God, and 
our patron of St. Mark smile on me, you shall hear 
from me before six months have gone. In a year, at 
most, I will be at your feet. Then you will be your 
own mistress, and can be mine in defiance of Vivaldo. 
When I left Padua, some such plan as this, was dimly 
floating through my mind, but your words have given it 
a shape, and I shail enter on its execution satisfied that 
T have the prayers of one of the brightest and best of 
women to go with me.” 

For some time the lovers conversed in a low tone. 
While they are thus engaged, we will briefly sketch so 
much of their former history as has not been shadowed 
forth in their conversation, 

The lady Beatrice was the daughter of a noble Vene- 
tian house, which had become allied by marriage with 
the powerful family of the Vivaldo. From her youth 
she had been remarkable for her beauty,—and, at “ft 
early age, she was already sought for by more than one 
noble of Venice. But her step-father, in whose guar- 
dianship she was now placed, had destined her to be the 
bride of his nephew, a proud, fierce, but powerful noble, 
and the head of the Vivaldo house. The character of 
the suitor alone would have prevented Beatrice from 
loving him; but even at that early age she had been 
inspired with a passion for another. This person was 
no other than the author of some poems which at that 
time were the delight of Italy ; but who the poet was no 
one knew. His writings were anonymously circulated 
in manuscript, and the most that could be discovered, by 
diligent enquiry, was, that the writer resided at the uni- 
versity of Padua, at that time one of the most renowned 
schools in Italy. 

Chance, however, discovered the writer to Beatrice ; 
for, one day, attending mass in the church of St. Mark, 
she noticed a noble looking young cavalier gazing in- 
tently on her. After the service was over, and she retired, 
she observed that the cavalier followed her cautiously 
and at a distance in his gondola. There was something 
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in the stranger’s mien which interested Beatrice in him, 
and she thought of him in her dreams throughout the 
livelong night. The next day the gondola of the cava- 
lier shot by her window, and—but why need we pro- 
tract the story? They met, often, daily. Some myste- 
rious link seemed to unite the soul of Beatrice with that 
of the cavalier. There was in his earnest eye, in his 
eloquent tones, and in the constant play of his fine 
countenance a witchery which the heart of that imagi- 
native young girl might not resist; and when she 
learned that the cavalier was hone other than the poet 
over whose impassioned sonnets she had often wept, her 
bosom yielded, at once, and without a struggle to the 
delicious feelings which stole, like a dream, over her. 
She loved—loved for the first time—loved with al! the 
intensity of a warm and innocent young heart. 

There was one thing, however, which in their mutual 
transport the lovers had forgotten—and that was the 
well known determination of Vivaldo to wed Beatrice 
to his nephew. The young poet, though descended 
from a noble house, was but a poor scholar at Padua ; 
and the haughty guardian of Beatrice would sooner 
have seen her in her grave than have wedded her to 
the penniless Signor Adanta. Alas! too soon were the 
lovers made aware of this. Betrayed by the maid of 
Beatrice, they were torn apart, and while Adanta was 
left wounded almost to the death, Beatrice was hurried 
off to her guardian’s summer house on the Brenta. 
Long months elapsed before the lovers heard of each 
other, during which time Beatrice suffered from a high 
fever, brought on by her ignorance of her lover’s fate. 
Her lover too but slowly recovered from his wound. At 
length Adanta was able to leave his chamber. His first 
duty was to endeavor to see Beatrice, and in this endea- 
vor, after surmounting incredible difficulties, he suc- 
ceeded. Beatrice was pale with recent illness. In vain 
they essayed to form some plan by which to escape from 
their difficulties ; for while they were yet conversing on 
the subject, the spies of Vivaldo discovered the lovers, 
and Adanta only escaped by the most determined bra- 
very. From that hour every attempt at an interview 
betwixt the lovers had been foiled by the myrmidons of 
Beatrice’s guardian. Watched incessantly, she found 
it impossible even to open a communication with her 
lover. Meantime her guardian grew every day more 
pressing in his demand that she should marry his 
nephew. Beatrice, however, finally refused. Her love 
for Adanta only strengthened under persecution. And 
daily did those persecutions increase, until life became 
almost intolerable, and she sank into that state of pensive 
melancholy, from which she was aroused by the unex- 
pected appearance of her lover, as we have just narrated. 

While we have been relating these facts, the two 
lovers had been engaged in telling each others history 
since they last met. But Beatrice only revealed half 
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the persecutions she endured, fearful, if she told the 
whole truth, that her lover’s fiery nature would break 
out in some act of signal revenge. Her judgment saw 
that the resolution to which he had come was the wisest 
for both ; and she only prayed that he might set out in 
safety, trusting with all a woman’s hopefulness that, at 
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, the end of the promised time, he might return to claim 


her for his bride. 

“And now, dearest,” said her lover, “I must go. 
The shades of evening are already darkening the valley. 
Your absence from the house, if prolenged, will attract 
notice. The saints only know by what good fortune I 
made my way unobserved to this, your favorite retreat. 
Sancta Maria must smile on us, else we should have 
been seen ere now by some of Vivaldo’s myrmidons— 
God’s curse be on them! Again, farewell!” and with 
these words, tearing himself from the weeping girl, he 
darted into the neighboring shrubbery. Pausing a mo- 
ment, he waved his hand and. said, “before a year— 
remember!” and then diving deéper into the underwood, 
was lost, the next moment, to the sight. 

For many minutes after the form of her lover had 
disappeared, Beatrice stood gazing on the spot where 
he had last been seen. Then, heaving a deep sigh, she 
slowly left the chapel, and returned to the house. Had 
she seen the dark malicious expression of the eye of a 
dwarf, who, the next moment, stepped from behind a 
ruined arch of the chapel, she would have felt that her 
lover’s and her own conversation had been overheard, 
and that before an hour, Vivaldo would be in possession 
of all their plans. 

The moon was yet scarcely above the tree-tops when 
the Duke Vivaldo entered the chamber where Beatrice 
sat musing on her late interview with her lover. She 
started at the sound of approaching footsteps, and rose 
to receive her guardian. He waved her sternly to be 
seated. Auguring from his manner the errand on which 
he came, the lady sank trembling into her seat. It was 
some moments before the Duke spoke, during which 
delay he kept his cold grey eye fixed sternly on the lady 
Beatrice, as if he would have read her very soul. At 
length he began, ° 

“Lady,” he said, “I have sought you, at this unsea- 
sonable hour, in order to tell you to prepare to return to 
Venice in the morning. The waters of the Brenta,” he 
continued ironically, “methinks grow unhealthy, and 
such late hours as you have kept to-night do not agree 
with you. In Venice there will be no occasion to loiter 
in old ruins until after twilight.” And then suddenly 
dropping his sarcastic tone, he continued, “bu: I see 
you understand me, and I will speak plainly to you. 
Know then, that I am in possession of what passed at 
your stolen interview with your lover—I know a2! your 
plans. You foolishly thought that you could meet 
unnoticed,—but I have spies on your every action. 
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I am apprized of your most secret thoughts. Longer 
disguise is useless betwixt us. You need notclasp your 
hands and look imploringly up to heaven. You are in 
my power, and, having undertook to brave my will, and 
persuade your lover that you and he could yet circum- 
vent me, you shall know the full extent of that power. 
I have hitherto wasted my breath in persuading you to 
wed my nephew—henceforth I will persuade no more ; 
but—by St. Mark!—wed him you shall. You have 
thrown down the gauntlet—we will see who proves the 
victor. One year,’ he continued, with increased bitter- 
ness, and an ill-concealed rage, “and you will be your 
own mistress—say you? Ay! if you continue unwed. 
But mark my words!—before the twelfth part of that 
time shall have elapsed, you will be the wife of the head 
of our house. You know me—you know I never trifle. 
Prepare then for what is inevitable. To-morrow by 
early dawn we shall set out for Venice. I leave you to 
think of the fate you haye drawn on yourself,” and, with 
these words, sneerin ing, the Duke left the room. 

During this interview, the feelings of the lady Beatrice 
had almost ovetpowered her reason. The sneering look 


of the Duke at his entrance foreboded the object of his 
visit,—and his words soon left no doubt of his inten- 
tions. Beatrice saw, at once, that she had been dis- 
covered and betrayed. The threat of the Duke filled 
her with no idle fears. She knew that in Venice the 
power of a guardian was almost illimitable, and that her 


sex were often made the victims of forced marriages. 
In the seclusion of the vast palaces of the Venetian 
aristocracy, deeds were often done which no human 
tongue ever made public. What wonder then that 
Beatrice shuddered at the fate impending over her? 
What wonder that she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes to heaven imploringly? Friendless, and alone 
—with no protection in the law, and watched by the 
spies of her relentless guardian, so that she could not 
appeal to the few who might aid her, what escape was 
there for her? These thoughts rushed through her 
mind, and almost unnerved her. In vain she attempted 
to speak—to remonstrate with the Duke—to implore his 
pity. Her tongue clove to her mouth. She could not 
speak. And when he had departed, and she sank help- 
lessly on her knees, she was unable to give utterance to 
a petition for help from heaven, until a flood of tears 
came to her relief. 

Sleep fled the pillow of Beatrice that night. Her 
situation seemed more hopeless the more she reflected 
on it. Oh!—she thought—if her lover only knew of 
her peril, how soon would he fly to her rescue. But 
then the thought occurred to her, what could he de-to 
aid her!—and would not any interference on his part 
only end in the ruin of both? There were daggers 
enough in Venice to be bought for fifty ducats to remove 
all fear that the Duke would be foiled by Adanta. In 





whatever light she looked on her situation, there was 
the same absence of hope. Morning found her still 
fruitlessly revolving the probability of an escape from 
the peril which threatened her. And during their route 
to Venice the same thought occupied her mind. When 
the gloomy portals of the Duke’s palace closed on her; 
she felt as if she was shut up ina living tomb. Nor 
was her despair mitigated when her guardian, conducting 
her to her chamber-door, said significantly, 

“ Here, lady is your home until you become the bride 
of my nephew. A week hence the ceremony will be 
performed,” and with this warning he departed. 

The lady Beatrice gazed around on the strange apart- 
ment which had been allotted to her, with the conscious- 
ness that, for her, it was only a prison, and she turned 
with a bitter smile from the tapestry which seemed to 
mock her desolation. She approached the window and 
gazed out. The canal was far beneath. She returned 
to the door and tried the lock. It was fastened. All 
escape was cut off. She was immured in a prison, 
from which she would have no escape, until summoned 
to become the bride of the hated nephew of her guardian. 

(To be continued.) 


STANZAS. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 
Wuart! pray for her no more—the loved, the lost? 
When stood she so in need of pray’rs as now? 
On the wild sea of stormy passion tost, 
With lightning flashing shame around her brow ? 
When innocent, my pray’rs avail’d her not, 
But now in them she must not be forgot! 


Tell me no more of injury and pride, 
Wake not the evil spirits of my heart, 

I know to feel, and know I must abide 
The bitter agony of its dread smart ; 
Still is her name so wonted to my pray’r, 
It seems to have a birthright to be there! 


That heart is like a channel for my tears, 

Have fretted at its core, wasting away 

The flow’rs that blossom’d on its banks for years, 
Hope’s flow’rs, and love’s, brief, beautiful, and gay— 
And now, alas! it only doth retain 

The thorn that rankles ever there to pain. 


O, how [ mind me of her form of light, 

(Thougk darken’d o’er by crime and sorrow now,) 
Shining resplendent as a vision bright, 

That steals from heav’n to kiss the poet’s brow ; 
There was it set in blessings, like a gem 

Polish’d to grace a seraph’s diadem. 


And there, though trampled on, detested, spurn’d— 
It still will shine, but with a fainter ray, 

As lamps that are by pious love inurn’d, 

Shed a dimm’d radiance round the mould’ring clay, 
Yet, all so’veil’d, it will be the sole light, 

That ever breaks the gloom of that heart's night. 
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THE RICH WIFE. 
A PRACTICAL TALE OF THE TIMES. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“I wisn Mary Elcott was richer,” exclaimed Charles 
Masters, as if thinking aloud, breaking the silence which 
had now lasted for more than five minutes at his friend’s 
dinner table. 

«And I second your wish, Masters,” answered hie 
companion, coolly cracking an almond, and drawing the 
wine toward him, “since you seem so heartily in earnest 
—although I cannot see why you should desire it so 
much. Is there not something more than a mere interest 
there, eh! Masters ?” 

“To be candid with you there is, or rather would be 
if Mary was but rich. I have often been on the point 
of telling you my sentiments, but something has always 
intervened to prevent me. Now, however, I will put 
off my confession no longer. I admire; ardently ad- 
mire Miss Elcott, and I am satisfied I could love her, 
provided she were only wealthy. You needn’t smile. 
I am not, as you would suppose, a fortune-hunter—that 
is I do not consider a fortune the ‘ne plus ultra’ in a 
wife—but as my means at present are just equal to my 
own wants, I cannot afford to get married unless I wed 
a bride who has some money at least.” 

“ Stop—let me understand you. You say you cannot 


afford to get married because your income is only suffi- 
cient for your own wants. Now it is but the other day 
that you told me your profession yielded you two thou- 
sand dollars a year—surely it is not impossible to live, 


even when married, on such an income. I make buta 
bare fifteen hundred, and yet I should not be afraid to 
venture matrimony to-morrow, although it is true I 
should calculate on increasing my income in a year or 
two.” 

“ Exactly; but you were always a saving fellow, even 
with your pocket money at school, when I have always 
liked to live a little more expensively. Now two thou- 
sand dollars will just allow me to live as I wish, but 
even then it must be as a bachelor. There is my horse, 
and then my ‘private parlor, and there is my annual trip 
to the springs—all these I must have, and to have them, 
I must spend my two thousand. Now if I get married, 
without I wed an heiress, I should have to give up all 
these—in other words I must surrender my tilbury and 
walk on foot, while my wife must patronize the omni- 
bus or stay at home. Egad! just think of it—the lady 
of Charles Masters, Esq. Attorney at Law, running 
after a Chesnut street omnibus whenever she is tired 
and wishes to return home.” 

“ All very humorous, my dear fellow—join me in a 
glass—but still it has little to do with the question; and 





since you have consulted me I will,” he continued smi- 
ling, “give you, as the old women say, a bit of my 
mind. I dislike, as much as you, to deprive a wife of 
the comforts of life, but with your income, or even mine, 
there is ligtle danger of doing that. The very thing 
which yoy cling to so perversely are luxuries, mere 
luxuries, nothing else under the sun. Possessed of the 
love of some virtuous woman you would soon learn to 
do without them—aye! and enjoy ten-fold more happi- 
ness than vou do now. Believe me, my dear fellow, 
you are misleading yourself on this important subject. 
It is mot necessary that you should marry an heiress, 
You can live, and respectably too, for the first year or 
two, on your present income; and after that, with your 
talents, and the standing marriage will give you, you 
need fear nothing. I do not speak what i am not wil- 
ling to practice. You are a lawyer and I am a physi- 
cian. Your profession can be made available sooner 
than mine. You have two thousand a year and I have 
but fifteen hundred; and yet I am about to be married, 
and that to, I may as well tell you, Mary’s younger 
sister. You have seen her, J believe, but once, for she 
returned: only last week from New York, where, how- 
ever, met her last summer during my three months 
sojourn there. I have every reason to believe we shall 
be happy, even,” and again he smiled, “on a bare fifteen 
hundred a year.” 

“ You surprise me,” said Masters, after a pause, “ but 
still there is a difference betwixt your case and mine, 
Mary has high views of things, and as she could not, if 
married to me, live, at least for some years, in the style 
in which her father lives, she would—you may depend 
on it—grow discontented and peevish. Youshake your 
head, but it would, I am certain, be so. Even if J could 
give up these comforts, which you call luxuries, she 
could not. * 

“Stop, my dear fellow, you misrepresent Mary.. I 
know her well. She is not the kind of girl you pretend 
she is. I will not enter into details, but of this I can 
assure you,” and here he emphasised his words, “ that 
if Mary could love a man she would cheerfully give up 
every thing but the bare necessaries of life, to follow his 
fortunes.” 

“ Well—well, it may be. She is at any rate an 
angel. I have had hard work to keep myself from 
falling in love with her, although conscious of the folly 
of uniting®my lot to hers in the present state of my 
finances. Confound this money—why had she not a 
few thousands, or why am I not richer?—I must stop 
thinking of her, or going there so often, for,” and here 
he paused and added, “it cannot be. There is Charlotte 
Spencer, whom all my relatives wish me to marry—she 
is rich, pretty, accomplished—I suppose I shall have to 
propose to her, though, heaven knows! if Mary had but 
half her money I would prefer her. Well, after all 
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there is an old saying ‘that when poverty comes in the 
door, love flies out the window.’ ” 

“As you please, Masters, but you are still deceiving 
yourself, by calling comfort poverty, and pretending that 
a wife will beggar you even with two thousand. I will 
say no more of Mary, except that I believe a nobler or 
more beautiful woman you will never find. She is a 
treasure in herself. Nor will I say ought of Miss 
Spencer, beyond a word—I fear she has a bad temper. 
And now, my dear fellow, let us dismiss this matrimo- 
nial debate, and take to our cigars—here are some choice 
Habanas.” 

Charles Masters, as our readers will have seen, was 
one of those young men who without being an actual 
fortune-hunter, deem some money indispensable in a 
wife—although, as in his case, they veil their real 
character from themselves by a course of deceptive 
sophistry, and will not admit the actual selfishness of 
their views. His friend, Henry Prescott, was of a 
different character. Love, with him, was a pure’ unal- 
loyed passion—a sentiment in which nothing base took 
part—a holy exalted feeling which filled the heart*with 
sunshine, and would have made even privation endu- 
rable. He loved Ellen Prescott with his whole soul, 
and had long been satisfied that his love was returned. 
Indeed, as he said, their union was already settled. He 
saw with pain the determination of his friend, for he 
knew that Charles was a favorite with Mary, although, 
as yet, the feeling had not on her part ripened into a 
warmer setitiment—more, however, because the atten- 
tions of Charles had been nothing more than those of 
an acquaintance, and the strict principle in which Mary 

“been brought up, would not suffer her to throw 
away her affections unsought, and thus perhaps ship- 
wreck her happiness forever. It was with an inward 
sigh, therefore, that Prescott heard, a few days after the 
above conversation, that the attentions of Charles to 
Miss Spencer were becoming of the most marked cha- 
racter. He saw also that Masters no longer visited 
the Elcotts. The love for display had triumphed over 
affections. 

Meanwhile time slipped rapidly away, and rumors 
began to be prevalent that Charles had proposed for and 
been accepted by Miss Spencer. In a little time the 
réport was confirmed by those who were believed to 
know, and to set all doubt at rest it was authorized by 
Charles himself. He met Prescott casually, for of late 
they had been less intimate than formerly. 

«“ Ah! my good monitor,” he said, laughingly, “ they 
tell me you and Ellen are to be married in a fortnight. 
Is it so? Glad to hear it. But I shall not be long 
behind you—egad ! since I come to think of it, we shall 
be married on the same day. Miss Spencer is a fine, 
dashing girl~-a cool fifty thousand is hers—we shall 
live in some style, but you must come and see us. 





Cards and all that sort of thing will be sent you. But 
I forgot—I’ve an appointment to look at a pair of car- 
riage horses at eleven, and it now only wants five 
minutes of that hour. Good bye—I’ll see you soon.” 

“There goes a fine fellow who is about to sacrifice 
his happiness to his love of display,’ mused Prescott, 
as his eye followed the receding form of his friend ; and 
with a sigh he turned and walked on. 

They were married—Prescott and his bride seeking 
their simple, yet comfortable home, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Masters were whirled off on a fashionable tour from 
which they returned in due time to astonish the town 
by their splendid entertainments. But alas! even before 
the honey moon was over Masters found that his friend’s 
anticipations were true, and that Mrs. Masters, though 
rich, beautiful and accomplished, threatened, by a peev- 
ish temper, to embitter his life. As time elapsed, more- 
over, the evil only increased, and about two months 
after the wedding, it was more than doubled by an event 
which then occurred. This was nothing more than the 
discovery—then first made by the final settlement of 
Mr. Spencer’s estate—that his daughter was in reality 
worth but a bare ten thousand dollars. The knowledge 
of this cirenmstance could not fail to irritate a husband 
whose chief motive in marrying was to possess himself 
of his wife’s fortune—crimination and re-criminations 
ensued betwixt the ill-mated pair—and, as usual, the 
interview ended in a flood of tears on the part of the 
lady, and a volley of curses on that of the gentleman. 
Seizing his hat, Masters rushed from the house in no 
very enviable state of mind. Almost the first person 
he met was a mutual acquaintance ef himself and 
Prescott. 

“ Ah! Masters—the very man I wanted to see—have 
you heard the news—I am glad of it for both their sakes. 
I see you are ignorant, and that I am the first one to 
bring you the intelligence, Well then Prescott has had 
a glorious windfall in the way of fortune—his wife and 
her sister Mary have fallen co-heiresses to a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, left them by an East Indian 
uncle, whom they had not heard of for twenty years. 
I once thought you and Mary would be married, but I 
was mistaken—she has been engaged you know a month 
and more to Mr. Leicester, your old rival. But I must 
hurry on. You look ill. I hope all is well at home. 
Remember me to your bride.” 

Masters did not speak, but, in his heart, he cursed the 
day he ever saw Miss Spencer, or refused the love of 
such an angel as Mary Elcott, for filthy lucre. He ’ 
was rightly punished, in being tied for life to a peevish» 
extravagant, and comparatively portionless woman. 

If his story shall prove a lesson to our readers, our 
object in relating it will have been fulfilled. It is better 
to deal in truth, simple though it be, than in fiction, 
however gorgeous, 











THE YOUNG MINISTER. 


BY EMMA ST. CLAIR. 


As Mr. Melville and his wife were one day travelling 
in the country, chance (if that be not an unmeaning 
word) led them by an obscure hovel, whose squalid 
appearance attracting the curiosity of the lady, she ex- 
pressed a wish that the servant might stop the carriage, 
while they amused themselves a few moments by en- 
tering the dwelling. Mr. Melville consented. They 
entered, and beheld around a sort of table, seven children 
and a mother partaking of their meagre fare with the 
zeal of epicures. Every thing in the room bespoke the 
most abject poverty; and the lady, though a votary of 
fashion, found her idle curiosity put to flight by the 
awakening of benevolence, which birth, wealth and 
luxury had too long permitted to slumber. But the 
gentleman’s attention was particularly arrested by one 
of the little boys, who struck him as bearing a peculiar 
resemblance to the son of his hope, whom the grave had 
but recently wrested from him. He remarked this to 
his wife, and suggested taking the boy away with them, 
and adopting him into their family. The lady at first 
objected, but the native goodness of her heart triumphed, 
and she acquiesced in her husband’s wish—* though,” 
said she, “he has not a spark of intelligence in his 
countenance, and I fear never will have other than that 
vacant look which appalls me.” 

“Hush!” said the husband, “he has a head of the 
finest moulding, and if spirit cannot use the materials 
nature has stored there, it will be because her artificial 
forms deny it.’’ 

The proposal was accordingly made to the mother, 
who was easily prevailed upon to part with the child by 
assurances of kind treatment, and some assistance given 
to help her along in her rugged path. The boy appa- 
rently took no notice of any thing around him until 
reaching the home of his benefactors, (a beautiful resi- 
dence on the banks of the » when he clung to 
the gentleman as if oppressed with awe at the undreamed 
of splendor of things around him; while a little girl, 
(the only child of the parents) bounded into the arms 
of the mother like a little cherub. At seeing her the 
boy clung still closer to the gentleman, as if a being 
from another sphere had met his vision. The little girl 
at first gave him but a curious glance, but when arrayed 
after the manner of her little brother, she ran up to him 
saying, “why didn’t you kiss me, Frank ?—I didn’t 
know you, you been gone so long! Do you love me, 
now ? you kissed me when you went away.” The mo- 
ther sobbed audibly at the thought so vividly renewed of 
her lost Francis, but was glad to see the child so happily 
deceived. 
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him) soon became a handsome boy, and the heart of his 

protector was drawn out toward him with all the fervor 
it would have been for his own son, as he witnessed the 
“early stirrings” of a mind which he deemed cast in no 
common mould. 

When his portegee had attained the age of ten years, 
Mr. Melville resolved on sending him to a public school, 
as he could not devote that time to the Loy which he 
knew should be devoted to him. 

The time soon came when he was to depart for the 
academic groves of , and sad was the day to the 
whole family circle—especially to its youngest member, 
whose tears flowed fast as he gave her the parting kiss 
with unusual fervor. “Now, my dear Arabella,” said 
the father, when he had left the parental roof, “ now we 
will see who in seven years will make the most improve- 
ment—who at nineteen will be the most accomplished 
in the truest acceptation of the term.” * 

Kind, frequent letters came from the boy, which 
showed the true and generous heart, as well as the 
rising scholar. The time at length came when he was 
to be removed to the University of , at which, 
after spending the usual time, he was to choose what- 
ever field of action his talent and inclination might lead 
him to; for his benefactor, though never disclosing to 
him that he was other than his own son, had always 
impressed it upon him that he had his own fortune to 
make in the world, and that he had nothing to expect 
from him in his own life-time at least, bug-@nough to 
enable him unfettered to pursue the path té-usefulhess 
and honor—the path which by securing to him) these 
riches which are beyond fortune, might give himtcthe 
means of obtaining for himself these which are; x 
its reach. And never was that path pursued with 
unwavering industry—never were the honors of eur 
University bestowed upon one with a more prodigal 
hand. 

When his collegiate term had expired, he returned to 
the generous home of his adopted parents, which he had 
visited but once since leaving it for the first time, when 
he found, as now, his sister absent in town, where she 
was receiving her education. This was severely trying 
to him, for his mind released from study, he had de- 
pended much upon the presence of his sister to restore 
the tone of his feelings, which a too severe application 
had in a great measure impaired. But necessity was 
imperative; and he left again to pursue a Theological 
course (which he had long been bent upon) without 
seeing her, whose image in its hallowed brightness had 
hitherto preserved his thoughts from wandering. Mrs. 
Melville expressed much regret that the children could 
not see each other; but her husband had too much 
sincerity of heart to express any regret at what was but 
the effect of his own design. Arabella had often won- 











Francis Melville (for such was the name they gave 
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dered and wept that she could see no more of an only 
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brother, but she had so many resources for thought and 
amusement that her tears were soon dried. Her parents 
too assured her that he had grown so very dignified she 
would find but little companionship with him. Melville 
had, in fact, not only prevented their seeing each other, 
but had kept them as far as possible ignorant of each 
others’ progress. And when he looked upon his daugh- 
ter, now a blooming girl of nineteen, with her womanly 
though simple manner, he felt quite sure that no one 
would recognize in her the sportive child he had fondled 
upon his knee. Nor less difficult did he imagine it 
would be to detect in the pensive dignity and urbane 
manners of his adopted son, the shy and absent boy 
whom his fostering hand had reared to a hopeful man- 
hood. He looked upon both with a father’s pride—nor 
was that a false discernment which had seen in the 
boy, “the father of the man,” the promise of greatness, 
or now beheld in the daughter one of earth’s most 
lovely beings. With almost every endowment that 
nature could lavish, she had grown up amid all the 
advantages which wealth, directed by the judicious 
father and fond mother could procure. And had she 
possessed none of what the fashionable term “accom- 
plishments,” her deep-seated goodness of heart must 
have won the affection of all who knew her. But she 
would have passed with that class for “an accomplished 
girl,” while the discerning few would have applied to 
her the epithet in its deeper signification. She was 
indeed alive to all the beautiful and excellent on the 
earth, Genius she reverenced with idolatry; and her 
taste found peculiar gratification in the contributions of 
L. K. which appeared in some of the first periodicals of 
the day; and by her urgent request, her father had 
several of the pieces set to music, the peculiar beauty 
of which, when chanted by her sweet voice, and played 
with the etherial harmony of all her executions, struck 
the fountains of every heart where beamed a ray of 
sensibility. 

It was in the autumn of the year , when Melville 
proposed to his wife and daughter a journey to the 
South. The proposal was a joyous one to the enthu- 
siastic girl, for her dreams had long been of that sunny 
climate. The journey was accordingly taken, and on 
their way they stopped during a Sabbath in the town of 
, where Arabella received a polite invitation from 
an acquaintance from New York, to accompany him to 
the church, where a student of rising fame was 
to address the society for the day. The invitation was 
accepted, and Arabella waited with intense interest to 
see the young speaker ascend the pulpit. And etery 
eye was in fact turned toward him +s in “life’s green 
spring,” he appeared in the desk with his high forehead 
and pale face to administer to their spiritual and truest 
interest. His manner was peculiarly felicitous, and the 
deep harmony of his voice, while giving utterance to 
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high and holy thoughts, won the almost breathless atten- 
tion of the audience. “Whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets, shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops,” were the words from which he 
spoke: and never was there a more fervid, logical, and 
eloquent discourse uttered. The important bearings of 
even the most trivial actions, the infinite consequence of 
every thought we cherish on all time, and the surety that 
the coming of time or eternity will shew all in the strong- 
est light, were insisted upon with irresistible eloquence. 
But when the sermon was ended, and all were held in 
awe at the truths elicited, the alarm was made that a lady 
had fainted; and the young minister inferring from the 
countenances of those around her that the affair was 
serious, came to express his interest, an interest which 
was visibly increased when the fair being before him 
opened her dark hazle eye with an expression in it 
such as thrilled every fibre of his soul. He felt indeed 
that his visions of loveliness were there embodied. And 
when sufficiently recovered, he saw her borne away in 
the carriage, he felt she had totéhed a chord in his 
heart that had never before vibrated. And what were 
his emotions as she gave him a parting glance, and 
returned to the inn from which she was to depart on the 
morrow, perhaps never again to listen to a voice like 
that! But “who was the lady perhaps the wife of 
the gentleman she was with.” He, however, thought 
that the cireumstances of the day would justify his 
enquiries about her, and he ascertained the circumstance 
of her being on a journey with her parents, but nothing 
farther. 

As they pursued their journey, Arabella was more 
pensive than usual, and expressed little of her natural 
enthusiasm even at the mingled splendors of our autumn ° 
woods; for the image within had eclipsed all other 
beauty; and Frank, and all preference for others alike 
forgotten, she surrendered herself to the pleasing con- 
templation of the eloquent stranger. Her parents rallied 
her, and assured her that on their return she should be 
introduced to the young orator, whom they rightly con- 
jectured was the object of her thoughts. 

And not too fast did the hours pass till their return to 
the town of , when it so happened that an invi- 
tation was received from an old acquaintance of Mrs. 
Melville’s to a general party. But Mr. Melville felt 
obliged to decline going from the urgency of business, 
and” his lady not wishing to go without her husband, 
Arabella therefore went alone. Almost the first person 
she"was imitroduced to was 2 Mr. Reed, in whom she 
immediately recognized the young minister. At first 
she was greatly embarrassed, but this soon subsided, 
and they conversed together as though bent upon an 
acquaintance. They talked of our present literature, 
and spoke of their particular preferences among its 
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young aspirants. Arabella showed herself an enthusiast 
for the poetry of L. K. which she said was so after her 
own heart, that it seemed to her it must have emanated 
from it; Mr. Reed colored slightly at this remark, and 
returned an equivocal answer. But the young lady was 
not to be put off thus, and she asked him directly for his 
opinion of the writer. 

“I fear,” said he, “I should be a partial judge, as he 
happens to be a particular friend of mine.” 

“ Indeed,” said the young lady, “do tell me what you 
know of him?” Just then their host joined them, and 
wished Arabella to be seated at the piano, and to accom- 
pany it with her voice. She hesitated, and would have 
refused, but her New York acquaintance assured them 
she had not a shadow of excuse, and with a beating heart 
she complied. As Mr. Reed handed her to the piano, 
she whispered “ you shall now hear one of your friend’s 
, songs.” Thus was it for the first time that he exulted 

in his own productions, as he heard from the sweetest 
voice in the world some of his juvenile rhymes. When 
she had finished, he again offered his arm, and whis- 
pered that he “ now thought his friend a poet.” 

«Do you leave town soon ?” enquired he, as loitering 
behind the rest of the company ; he waited upon her to 
the supper-room. 

“To-morrow, I suppose,” returned she. 

“To-morrow,” echoed he, imprinting a kiss upon her 
delicate hand, and adding as if abstractedly, “ that thou 
could’st know, fair being.” hab 

“Surely I have been dreaming,” thought she, as she 
returned to her parents—*“that deep soul could never 
descend to love any earthly being—a stranger especially. 
I deceive myself—but no, that glance, those words but 
half audibly uttered.” But the morrow came, and Ara- 
bella and her parents left for home. 

Time passed on, and each succeeding month hallowed 
but more deeply the image of the transient acquaintance, 
whom “Arabella in all probability should never again 
behold. ’ 

Letters came from Frank as usual, though there 
seemed something a little mystic about them, as though 
his mind was “ill at.ease.” This rather alarmed the 
parents, and feeling that his. health was suffering from a 
too close application, they wrote proposing for him to 
come and spend the summer with them. This proposal 
he gladly accepted, but was much disappointed on coming 
home to find his sister absent on a visit; for he had hoped 
that in her presence he should forget the image that in- 
terferred so boldly with his progress. The time, how- 
ever, soon came when the sister returned, and was met 
by one of the domestics at the door with the news of her 
brother’s arrival. She was soon in her father’s arms, 
expressing her joy at the near prospect of seeing her 
long absent brother, when her mother entered from the 
garden, followed by Frank. 





“ Arabella,” said the father, “your brother Francis.” 
Frank receded a few steps in amazement, and Arabella, 
equally bewildered, leaned back upon the sofa without 
making any response. The parents left the room, and 
with a death-like paleness Frank gave a brother’s kiss 
to the cheek that heeded it not. But as she at length 
gave him a conscious look, he whispered, 

“Truth is stranger than fiction, is it not, my sister ? 
But let us forget the romantic past (if indeed reality is 
here) and be happy in our discovered relation My 
heart has once given out its full music for you, and 
never again can woman touch a similar chord.” 

“ Dear, dear brother,” said the girl, “the thought of 
you hath given me nobler being.” 

“« Now play to me one of my friend’s songs,” said the 
brother, “and I will one day introduce you to him.” 

“ Dear Francis,” said Arabella, as one delightful after- 
noon of that happy summer they had wandered to the 
woods to enjoy the beauty of its pencilled leaves and 
murmuring waters, “dear Francis, there was a feeling 
about our interview at , that might have made 
me more than suspect I had known you before; but to 
speak the truth, I r ferred it to some strange reminis- 
cence of an earlier being. I suppose you will think me 
visionary—father says I have a good deal of the German 
mysticism about me.” 

“O call not the idea of a pre-existence mere mys- 
ticism,” interrupted the brother, “unless indeed you 
would class all the higher truths of intellect under 
some such head. The poet speaks my inherent con- 
viction, that 


“Our birth is but a sleep and-a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s a star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


“You always agree with me,” replied Arabella, “and 
thus make my treasured thoughts doubly dear to me. 
And you will pardon me if I am a little metaphysical 
this afternoon—plodding, mother would call it. Do you 
think, Francis, we are free beings—that we are an 
impulse to ourselves ?” 

“That is a subject which has baffled too many sages 
to cloud thy lovely brow. The poet (earth’s best philo- 
sopher) tells us that the freedom of the universe consists 
in that active principle which ‘from link to link doth 
circulate the soul of all the worlds.’” 

«“ @, Francis, I sometimes wish I could strip the veil 
from things,.and know something of the ‘great first 
cause least understood.’” 

«“T have often thought,” replied her brother, “ if there 
was a fault in your character, it was that restless and 
unnatural—at least uncommon propensity to press your 
enquiries upon the unknown and the unfathomable. Be 
assured, dearest Arabella, that 














“ Enough to know is given, 
Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 
Our’s is to trust in Heaven.” 


«“T would,” she answered, “I do unhesitatingly trust 
in a kind Providence; but I see so much misery in life 
at which the heart of sympathy recoils, that 1 sometimes 
wonder at the economy of that Providence.” 

« But you know, my dear, it is but a small part of the 
system of things that we can discern, and while it is thus 
(as here it ever must be) it would be madness in us to 
make aught an argument against the divine superinten- 
dence. If all was happinessaround us there would be 
no room for active benevolence, and if our faith were put 
to no test, ‘the night that lurks within her must forever 
slumber.’” 

Thus happily passed the summer away, and the 
young minister left again the home of his youth, to 
watch over the spiritual interests of an enlightened 
society, who entertained for him the truest affection. 
Yet when thus settled would he often sigh that the 
endearing ties of domestic life weye not for him; for 
well he knew, after the communion he had enjoyed with 
his sister, that his heart must revolt from all meaner 
preference. For he understood not how so many men 
of cultivated intellect could bind their fate to the trifling 
and empty spirit of , alas! too many of earth’s fair 
daughters, 

Meanwhile Mr. Melville seeing that his children had 
become all the world to each other, and feeling that no 
insurmountable obstaele existed to their union, resolved 
to make a full disclosure to Frank of his early history, 

ve him free to become indeed his son. The dis- 
closure was accordingly made, and Mr. Melville’s heart 
was melted within him by the overflowing gratitude of 
the young man, whose sorrow to find that he was not 
indeed the son of those whom he had loved so well, was 
more than compensated by the thought that he might 
now offer that hand to the daughter, which he knew 
would once have been with joy accepted. He then 
related to the father what had passed between him and 
his daughter while unknown to each other—the circum- 
stance of his bearing at that time the name of “ Reed,” 
which arose from his offering some articles to the public 
while at the University under that assumed name, articles 
which met with such very unexpected success, that he re- 
solved, on leaving there for a distant part of the country, 
to adopt the name which had won his youthful laurels. 
The father was amused at the recital, and assured him 
it was the first wish of his heart to see him united to his 
daughter. Frank accordingly wrote to Arabella, adverting 
to the place he had held in his heart while unknown to 





her—to the perfect ‘similarity of their taste, and the full, 


confidence she possessed in his judgment; and then 
spoke of the long friendship he had with her favorite 
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him and his beloved sister; and assured her that she 
should love him with all the ardor she had felt for the 

stranger orator, or the late unrecognized brother ; that his 

friend had seen and loved her, and would offer her througlt 

him the hand which alone was not yet hers. He then 

urged her to accept the gift, and assured her happiness if 

the union of kindred hearts could give it. 

Arabella at first thought it hard that her brother should 

wish her to accept the hand of any one; but one whom 

he esteemed so highly, and as he had exerted such power 

over her spirit, was not to be discarded without reflec- 

tion; and she wrote her brother she would be guided by 

his will. The parents signified their full approbation, 

and as the day appointed for the marriage drew nigh, 

young Melville, with a joyful heart, came to his generous 

home to resign his right to his long known friend. Ara- 

bella, with an unusual paleness, gave him but a sileat 

greeting; yet never looked she more lovely—never shone 

her pure spirit more brightly. Yet felt she at heart a 

dread misgiving; and when they were left alone she 

threw herself into her brother’s arms, telling him that 

she never could consummate the vows she had permitted 

him to make; and entreated» him as he valued his hap- 
piness, to save her from the embrace of his love, whose 
spirit she confessed seemed but one with her own, 
Then with a triumph known only to reciprocated love, 
he told the tale her, father had given him of his early 
childhood, his identity with her favorite writer, and 

declared himself the happiest of men. 

The overflow of gladness on her part is not for our 
pen to trace» A house in his chosen parish which had 
been fitted up with the most refined taste, was ready to 
receive them. The most perfect order was observed in 
every department of it—and a rich treat it was to pass 
an hour in their well selected library, the window from 
which commanded an extensive and most romantic pros- 
pect. And seldom passed there a day in which was not 
made by the happy family that moral and intellectual 
advancement, for which aloné to those “ whom rational 
we call,” life should be coveted. 

Shortly after their marriage, Melville, with his beauti- 
ful wife, visited the spot where ‘once stood the shattered 
hovel; but no traces of it could be found, nor could any 
intelligence be had of those who had once been its 
inmates. But the genuine principles of that religion of 
which he was the able and faithful champion, as well 
as the early circumstances of his own life, led him to 
recognize that native equality in the human family which 
accidental circumstances so completely destroy. The 
spirit of his wife was in perfect unison with his own. 
To every benevolent cause she gave her aid ; and every 
act of kindness was performed as a matter of course, 
and not with the air of those who seem to possess the 
consciousness of conferring a favor. 





author, and of his desire to promote an union between 


Many a child by their benevolent hand has been 
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rescued from a hopeless ignorance, who, in their turn, 
we trust will diffuse the seeds of benevolence, which 
shall spring up again in other bosoms, sure to be multi- 
plied in the same way forever. 


LINES. 


And must ‘we part ?—well, let it be, 
*T is better thus, oh yes, believe me; 
For though I still was true to thee, 
Thou, faithless maiden, would ’st deceive me. 
Take back this written pledge of love, 
No more I’ll to my bosom fold it; 
The ring you gave your faith to prove, 
I can’t return—because I’ve sold it! 


I will not ask thee to restore 

Each gage d’amour, or lover's token, 
Which I had given thee before 

The links between us had been broken. 
They were not much, but oh! that broach, 

If for my sake thou’st deign’d to save it, 
For that, at least, I must encroach— 

It wasn ’t mine, although I gave it. 


The gem that in my breast I wore, 

That once belonged unto your mother, 
Which, when you gave to me, I swore, 

For life I’é love you and no other. 
Can you forget that cheerful morn, 

When in my breast thou first didst stick it ?— 
I can’t restore it—it’s in pawn, 

_ But, base deceiver, that’s the ticket. 


Oh, take back all, I cannot bear 
These proofs of love—they seem to mock it; 
There, false one, take your lock of hair— 
Nay, do not ask me for the locket. 
Insidious girl! that wily tear 
Is useless now, that all is ended ; 
“There is thy curl—nay, do not sneer, 
The locket’s—somewhere—being mended. 


The dressing-case you lately gave 
Was fit, I know, for Bagdad’s caliph ; 
I used it only once to shave 
When it was taken by the bailiff. 
Than thou didst give I bring back less, 
But hear the truth without more dodging— 
The landlord’s been with a distress, 
And positively cleared my lodging. 


Fiowrrs.—How much of the poetry of life springs 
from flowers. How delicate a pleasure is it to twine the 
orange blossom or japonica for the bride—to arrange a 
bouquet for the invalid—to throw simple flowers into 
the lap of childhood—and to pull rose buds for the girl 
of whom they are the emblem. 





GOSSIP AT A VILLAGE QUILTING, 
BY LYDIA JANE 


“ How beautiful! How mournfully beautiful,” said 
a fair young girl looking from a window along the quiet 
street. All eyes followed the direction of hers, and rested 
on an approaching chaise drawn by a grave sleek look- 
ing animal, who even seemed to tread lightly as if in 
consideration of those to whose comfort he was contribu- 
ting. They were indeed a lovely couple, yet both were 
evidently invalids, for although it was a mild warm day 
in the early autumn, and the calash top of the chaise 
was thrown back for the benefit of the sun and air, the 
gentleman was wrapped in a cloak, and a heavy shawl 
mufiled the person of the slender girl. He wasa tall fine 
figure and his features were regularly handsome; his 
dark locks lay upon his temples like raven’s plumes 
thrown upon a snow wreath, and his large black eyes 
sparkled as with the reflected light of glorious immortality. 
His companion sat beside him like a beattiful statue of 
delicately blue veined marble. Her soft brown hair lay 
in light natural ringlets on her neck and shoulders, and 
her azure eyes seemed overflowing With the tender sen- 
sibilities as she conversed with him beside her, and ever 
as she smiled, the bright rose spot on his cheeks flushed 
brighter, but her face was pale as the white lily. 

“ Poor young creatures !” sighed a bride of afew weeks 
when they had fairly passed. “ ‘They were to have been 
married on the same day that united me to Charles, but 
now their marriage ceremony will be the burial service. 
°T is sad that they should die so soon, with love and’hap- 
piness in full bloom before them, and they so worthy of 
life’s dearest joys, so beautiful, and good.”- ° 

“They were always good and beautiful, I have known 
them from their infancy,” observed a fine looking matron 
who was busily “laying out” the quilt. “I always 
thought that theirs would be no common lot. They 
were always together. He was a fine tall boy of his age, 
and she was sprightly as a fawn, and musical.as a wild 
bird. How often have I heard her sweet songs.ringing 
from rock to rock along the river. They knew the sunny 
knolls where the earliest violets blossomed, and the shel- 
tered dells in whick the last daisies lingered. They 
never disturbed the bird’s nests, but he would climb the 
tallest trees to get for her a handful of nu‘s, or a cluster 
of early ripe grapes. 

«They loved every thing that was beautiful, and when 
weary of climbing t!1e hills, or rambling in the forests, 
they would sit down in some pretty favorite spot, and 
while he read aloud, for he always carried some book 
with him, she would ply her needle at some fancy work, 
or sketch in a little blank book the surrounding sce- 
nery. Some of those wild-sketches are wonderfully 
natural. And then he would coax her to sing some 
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tender little song. Oh they were so gentle and so hap- 
py together! 

“ She was an angel of peace at home, at school, or at 
play. It seemed as if her loving presence excluded every 
angry passion. Every body loved her: he was always 
with her. And so they went on until he was seventeen, 
when his father sent him away to school. I did expect 
then that Adela would pine like a bereaved ring dove, 
but she continued to look as sweet and smile as bright 
as ever. But it was observed that when she sat in their 
favorite bowers, her songs were wild pensive plaints 
which we were sure she had herself composed, and this 
was evidence that her heart was ill at ease. I knew that 
Edgar never could forget her, but I always thought they 
would never be married. As the autumn drew on I ob- 
served that the delicate rose tint had faded from her 
cheek, and I mentioned the circumstance to her mother. 
But she said that Adela’s paleness came from lack of her 
usual exercise, as she seldom went out upon the hills 
now, although grapes and chesnuts were abundant. I 
told her that I feared the lassitude of ill health kept her 
child from rambling, rather than that inactivity made her 
look ill. But she laughed at my fears, she could not be- 
lieve that there was a canker in her fair rose. But she 
was to blame, for she allowed the girl to sit for hours in 
the evening air, gazing at the bright worlds floating in 
the blue ocean of immensity. Edgar e home at the 
holidays; and then I observed that ifthough her eyes 
brightened to an unnatural lustre in his presence, her 
cheeks remained cold as snow, a sure sign that the links 
between soul and body were weakened, and the avenues 
of communication clogged by disease. The affection of 
the spirit was bright and strong as ever, but the body 
felt not the flow: of its thrilling tides. Edgar’s eyes 
were quicker than those of maternal love, or it may be 
that his heart felt the languor of her pulses, but he said 
that death had touched her life strings. He could not 
be persuaded to the contrary, and he wept over her with 
a bitterness that blighted life’s richest blossoms. He 
went back to college, but from that time they maintained 
a regular correspondence. I hope their letters will be 
preserved, as I am sure they are all worth reading. 

“ Well Adela continued to droop until all that remained 
of her former self was expression, the smile, the spirit of 
the eye, and the music of the voice. Yet she was not, 
and even now, is not greatly emaciated. People said 
she was only love sick, and would be well when Edgar 
came home to live, but I had seen too much to hope that. 
The strings of her life were attuned to too high a key; 
they are breaking by their own tension. This is evident 
from the keenness of all her sensibilities, and the affec- 
tions that brighten as her life grows dim, and then she 
has neither pain, cough, or hectic. At length his term 


at college expired, and he sat out for home on the pinions 
of impatience. Within a few rods of his father’s gate 
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the stage in which he travelled broke down, and although 
no other passenger received any injury, he ruptured a 
blood vessel, and bled so profusely that immediate death 
was apprehended. However, by skilful surgical aid he” 
at length convalesced. During his period of danger 
Adela was ever near him. She seemed to know neither 
weariness or weakness until he was thought out of dan- 
ger, then she was laid on her bed with a delirious fever. 
But that bedside was free from loathesomeness or terror. 
and the hallucinations of her mind were beautiful in the 
extreme. She must have been in heaven then, for her 
words were full of happiness and beauty, too exquisite 
for earth. Her fever turned at length, and the crisis ter- 
minated favorably. We now anticipated her restoration 
to perfect health, and for awhile she seemed full of joyful 
hope. But the prospect soon became overcast, Edgar 
experienced a relapse, and Adela drooped like a broken 
winged pigeon. He is now in a confirmed consumption, 
and his intervals of ease are few and brief. She is al- 
ways with him, and her only care is to cheer his spirits, 
and alleviate his pain. ”T'is beautiful to see her thus 
fondly sustaining her fellow traveller towards the grave. 
Last spring he was earnest in his wishes that she should 
be his wife for the little time that remained to them ; and 
although for a time she seemed willing, she at length, 
persuaded him to relinquish the design, pleading that no 
legal ties could bind their spirits closer, and that their 
wasting bodies would soon become one mould in the grave. 
She is on the wing for heaven, and if he ever laments his 
fate it is not when she is near him, with her sweet voice 
painting the blessedness of immortality with the light of 
Jehovah’s presence ever filling the soul. And they have 
not long now to struggle with life.” 

“Poor young creatures !”” ejaculated’a young mother, 
as the speaker made a concluding pause; and her eyes 
rested tearfully on a fair babe that slept upon her lap; 
“tis sad to die so soon.” 

“?’T is sadder still,’ remarked one who was called a 
poetess, and whose intellectual countenance wore the 
chastening of sorrow ; “ it is sadder still to live when all 
our cherished hopes lie crushed around us; it is sadder 
to remain alone to weep over the grave of our early be- 
loved ; it is sadder to walk mournfully day by day over 
the thorns that Temain where the roses of our young af- 
fections perished. Methinks ’tis sweet to pass away thus 
in the bliss and purity of youth and love ; before the bit- 
ter waters of reality have poured their scalding currents 
on the heart. They will never know the agony of re- 
vulsed or slighted affection ; or the rankling of that pas- 
sion which is cruel as the grave; they will escape the 
many pangs of life which are keener than the dart of 
death, and which strike once and again, and leave the 
heart alive and writhing. Oh who shotld withhold 
those who stand on the threshold of heaven !” 

“If my poor George and I could have died in our 
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young happiness, when we were blest with friends, and 
wealth, and love,” murmured a woman who sat by her- 
self at the lower end of the quilt, and whose clean cap 
‘and dress were of a quality that denoted poverty ; “ if we 
had died then he would not have gone down unhonored 
to the drunkard’s grave; nor should I have lived to toil 
day and night for that tear steeped bread which merely 
preserves my despised little ones from starvation. Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labors.” 

. “Well, after all, life is sweet,” cried the buxom wife 
of a thriving farmer, who though scarce thirty, already 
numbered eight children. “Surely the old people who 
sit with their children and grandchildren, surrounded by 
comforts gathered by their own industry, have no reason 
to wish they had died young. The Bible everywhere 
teaches that long life should be considered a blessing.” 

“ The ways of Providence are often wrapped in mys- 
tery,” observed a solemn looking lady. “ He snatches 
one from the midst of all life’s blessings and honors, and 
suffers another to drag on a long life of suffering and in- 
famy ; it is vain to search for his motives, he does as it 
pleases him, and although’his dealings may appear like 
cruelty, we shall doubtless one day acknowledge that 
they were just.” 

“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’” 
quoted a plainly dressed woman, whose placid brow 
looked as if neither sorrow, care, nor discontent, had place 
beneath it. “However mysterious his dealing may ap- 
pear, his children feel that he is supremely merciful. All 
that we have need of is a living faith! Office possessed 
of that, we feel that for us to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” 

At this point of the conversation tea was announced 
and the quilters adjourned. 


BALLAD. 


Take away that fair goblet—at Jeast for to-night, 
Till my heart is less heavy, my fancy more bright; 
In the land of the Stranger I pine when I see 

That memento of joys that have perish’d to me. 


Of the looks I last pledged o’er its luminous brim, 
All are distant, and some of the brightest are dim, 
And this moment the gleams of its silver appear 

Like the flash of the plate on dead Revelry’s bier. 


And back from the bier, as I sit in the gloom 

In which Spring’s sickly twilight envelopes the room, 
Stalks that long-buried Bacchant, and circles my board 
With the shadows of all I have loved and deplored. 


Take away that fair wine-cup'!—I ’ve none with me now 
To laugh back the ruby that reddens its flow— 

It was moulded for Hope’s happy meetings with mirth, 
Not for passion’s pale hermit alone at his hearth. , 





THE FAIRY’S BRIDAL. 


Tue last beams of departing day enlightened a beauti- 
ful garden in the interior of Persia, whose breezes were 
laden with the perfumes of the orange, and whose air 
was stirred by the sounds of music, softer and more 
sweet than mortal voice could produce. Tt was the 
birth-day of the fairy queen. She was resting sweetly 
on the bosom of a rose. Around her were gathered the 
most beautiful fairies, seeking encouragement from her 
eye. She waved her pearly wand and all was silent, 
save the gentle rustling of the leaves which formed her 
rosy bower. A sweet smile shone on her countenance 
as she sportively said, 

“As a punishment for your presumption in aspiring 
to win my affections, I banish you from my presence for 
the space of one year, and at the expiration of that time, 
he who brings me the most aceeptable relic shall reign 
with me.” 

. They all eagerly left her presence, wandering through 

every region, until the appointed time, when they again 
awaited her decision. A fairy rushed before the rest, 
whose sparkling eye plainly told that he thought his gift 
the most acceptable that could be produced. 

‘“‘T have wandered,” said he, “through all the king- 
doms of the earth, and visited the courts of the most 
powerful sovereiggs, but found no treasure that I deemed 
of sufficient value for you, until I arrived at Great Bri- 
tain; I saw with pleasure the prosperity of that great 
and powerful nation, but was filled with astonishment, 
when I learned that the regal sceptre was a. 
young female. I hastened to her court and stole the 
brightest jewel from her crown, which I now present to 
you, not.en account of its intrinsic value, but as a relic 
which may remind you of what woman can be.” 

Another softly approached, and kneeling, presented 
his offering. , 

“T have passed the year,” said he, “ among the love- 
liest of the earth, and sought in hall and bower for one 
who possessed charms of person heightened by those of 
intellect and purity of mind. At length a fair being 
crossed my path, who seemed to possess every charm in 
its highest perfection. She was to me like a being sent 
from some celestial sphere, to show what mankind might 
have been if our first parents had never sinned, and after 
cheering this world for a while by her transcendant love- 
liness to vanish into heaven. She appeared but seldom 
in the gay throng, for her pure and gentle spirit loved 
retirement better than the dissipated, the heartless crowd. 
I followed her to her retreat ; but soon perceived by the 
unnatural brilliancy of her eye, and the. hectic flush upon 
her cheek that the fell destroyer had marked her for his 
victim. Day and night I hovered over her pillow, as 
she seemed gradually fading away like a lovely flower. 
One beautiful evening she awoke from a tranquil slum- 
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ber, and gazing on all around with a celestial sweetness, 
she breathed them a last farewell. They raised her from 
her pillow, but the spirit had departed to that holier 
clime where sorrow is unknown; although in death the 
smile had not left her countenance. I stole one of the 
auburn ringlets, which even in death clustered around 
her polished brow, and bore it with me to your throne.” 
He laid the gift on her extended hand, and turned away- 

Another came. 

«“T have spent the year,” said he, “among the genii 
of the earth. I watched over a young poet as he toiled 
night and day to win the laurels awarded to him who 
was most favored by the muses. His soul seemed to 
have thrown off the shackles of mortality, and to hold 
communion with the spirits of the air. And when 
at last he was victorious, I plucked a laurel from the 
wreath which encircled his brow, which I now present 
to you.” 

Another came. 

“TI saw,” said he, “amid my wanderings, a splendid 
company entering a church, and hastily joined them. 
They had assembled to witness the baptism of their 
infant prince. I hovered over the sacred fount, and 


when the water was flung from consecrated hands upon 
the princely brow of him who was in future years to hold 
dominion over a large and powerful nation, I gathered 
up the glittering drops and brought them to shine as 
pearls upon your diadem.” “ 


And yet another came. 

“T was attracted,” said he, “by the sound of the 
clamor to a field of battle. I watched the contending 
parties until shouts of joy informed me that the victory 
was decided. I saw the conquering army leave the field, 
and attention was paid to many of the wounded, yet one 
remained unnoticed in the distance. It was not long 
before a lovely being came, attired in the robe of the 
sisters of charity. She knelt by the side of the sufferer, 
and wiped the damps of death from his brow, but his 
life was fast ebbing away. She placed tke crucifix 
which hung by her side in the hand of the sufferer, who 
slowly raised it to his lips, while she breathed a fervent 
prayer, that his spirit might be received by him who 
gave it. As his last faint sigh breathed on her ear a 
tear stole down her cheek. I caught the pearly drops 
and bore it to your throne.” 

At last the most beautiful of ali the fairies came before 
her, and it was evident from the pleasure that glistened 


in her eye, that his gift would be acceptable to her. |. 


“You are aware,” said he, “that I have been before 
this banished from your presence in search of adventure. 
I was also present amid scenes of warfare. I watched 
the patriots of injured, oppressed Poland, as they sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes on the altar of liberty. 
\ After one desperate conflict, I saw the leader of the 
patriot band as he lay expiring on the field of battle. A 
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lovely form hung over him, bearing an infant in her 
arms, their loved and only child. He turned his glazing 
eye to heaven, and said in a feeble voice, ‘Oh thou 
father of the fatherless guide and guard these loved ones 
through this changing world.’ Then turning to her he 
said, ‘Farewell till we meet again in that blest world 
where the chains of the oppressor are broken and the 
oppressed go free.’ Even in this afflictive moment the 
husband and father were lost in the patriot, for his last 
breath was spent in prayer that Poland might be free, 
and I caught the last drop of that heart’s blood which 
had been so nobly spent. By magic power I changed 
it to a brilliant gem which I present to you.” She ex- 
tended her hand to him, and suffered him to lead her to 
their loveliest bower, while all burst forth in strains 
more gladsome than before, to welcome the united 
sovereigns of the fairy realm. Emma. 
Yonker’s Female Seminary, 1841. 
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Song of the Hours. 


We have come from the land of the viewless things. 
Pilgrims to earth on our rainbow wings: 

Oh! would you aught of our being know, 

From whence we journey, whither wé go, 
Mortal! seek all things that vanish soon, 

Dew drops that flee ere the blaze of noon: 

The meteor darting so bright and free, 

The waves that curl o’er the dark blue sea : 

A sunbeam dancing above the stream, 

Visions, which float o’er a feverish dream: 

The lightning’s flash, ere the storm-cloud lowers: 
—Such, and so fleet are the changing hours. 


Some of us vestured in light, pursue 

The mystic path that no eye may view: 
Some robed in the ever-changing dyes 

That float at even o’er summer skies: 

And some in a grey and misty veil 

Glide silently on in the starlight pale. 
Through the quiet night, through the glare of day, 
Still on we follow, and make no stay: 

Ye chide our lingering: ye wish us slow, 
But heedless, weariless, on we go. 

Oh! many a sigh from earth’s fairest bowers, 
Is borne on the wings of the passing hours. 


Ye of the pure heart, and voice of song, 
Whose stainless hands were not formed for wrong. 
Of the shadowless brow, and the laughing eye, 
Ye hail us in joyfulness, as we fly. 
But some there are, and to them we bear 
Dark thoughts of the past, of the future, despair: 
To whom every plume in each drooping wing, 
Is a shaft more deadly than scorpion’s sting! 
Yet countless blessings we love to shed 
In fragrance over the guiltless head: 
And to some more sweet than the breath of flowers, 
Are the memories left by the fleeting hours. 
HP. 
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THE HOUR OF PERIL. 
A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 
BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 


It was the middle of October. The era was that of 
the American Revolution. The scene was a little farm- 
house or rather cottage, situated in one of the pleasant- 
est nooks of the valley of the Mohawk. A few acres of 
cleared land surrounded the tenement which was appa- 
rently buried in the very heart of the forest. In the rear 
of the cottage was a garden, through which brawled a 
brook, that after tinkling over a tiny waterfall in one of 
the neighboring fields, Tost itself in the shadows of the 
dim old woods to the right of the house. Though the 
cottage, as we have said, was small, no language can 
describe its beauty: Every thing connected with the 
structure bore the impress of neatness and taste. It had 
been originally built of hewn-logs, and these had subse- 
quently been covered with a weather-boarding, but 
neither could now be seen through the thick canopy of 
vine-leaves which covered the walls, and which all 
dyed in hues of purple, crimson and gold, gave the cot- 
tage a fairy-like appearance, reminding the traveller of 
the autumnal hills of the Rhine. Indeed so completely 
was the tenement buried in the foliage that the windows 
themselves were half shrouded from sight, while the 
door-way was partially concealed by the leaves that 
hung drooping from the arbor overhead. 

The hour at which our story opens was that witching 
time betwixt sunset and dark, when every thing is hush- 
ed in a silence that seems to partake of Paradise. On 
this evening the twilight was peculiarly soothing. The 
sunset yet faintly reddened the western sky, and the 
moon just began to be seen on the eastern horizon, 
while the balmy wind of an autumnal evening was 
wakening its low symphony over earth and air. The 
little cascade could be heard murmuring sweetly in 
the distance. Occasionally a leaf would rustle to the 
ground, or the forest emit a low mysterious sound like 
the sighing of a multitude of wood-nymphs ; while, now 
and then, the vine-leaves would rattle pleasantly in the 
breeze, or the whistle of .a wood-pigeon would be heard 
down in the forest. The hour was one for melancholy 
yet sweet emotions—it was an hour to make one forget 
the earth and aspire after heaven. 

In one of the rooms of the little cottage sat two beings, 
and both were surpassingly beautiful. The one was a 
dark-haired girl, with large flashing hazel eyes, and a 
figure that would have become a Juno. Her mien, so 
queenly and majestic, yet imbued with a feminine grace 
that rendered it bewitching—her lofty impassioned brow, 
softened, however, by a playfulness of expression almost 
infantile—and the deep dark splendor of her lustrous 
eyes so full of high resolve, yet beaming with womanly 
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tenderness,—all these combined to form a face and figure 
which reminded you one while of a Penthesalia, and an- 
other while of a Hebe. Her companion was smaller in 
size, and of a different order of beauty. Nothing could 
be more exquisitely proportioned than her slight and 
sylph-like figure—and yet nothing could be more full 
and rounded than every delicate limb. Her face was 
like that of a Madonna, so high and holy was its expres- 
sion. It was one indeed to fall down before and wor- 
ship. The eyes were of a deep blue, the hair was of a 
sunshiny gold, the forehead was broad and beauti 
smooth, the lips were of a luscious red and delicately 
chiselled, and the smile that played around her mouth 
when she spoke had a purity and sweetness, and told of 
such deep affection smouldering in the virgin heart of 
the owner, that you could not gaze without admiration, 
nor admire without love. And then, as her companion 
spoke gaily and often teasingly on some subject which 
seemed to be near the heart of the maiden, the blushes 
would momently shoot into her face and die away,as the 
northern lights on a clear wintry evening flush the sky 
for an instant and then fade. 

“Yes, coz,” continued her companion, keeping up a 
conversation which had lasted some time, “this unnatural 
war will soon be at an end, and then how happy shall 
we all be—you in your house in the clearing below, and 
we in this old homestead scarcely a ten minutes walk 
distant. But,” she added, rising, “it is nearly time for 
brother to be here. He said he would be absent at the 
fort only for two or three hours at the utmost, and ithas 
now been at least four. But I suppose he will soon re- 
turn—I must make you promise to chide Harry when he 
gets here—what ! blushing again—but hark! was that a 
footstep ?” : 

For an instant both maidens p d and listened ; but 
not hearing a repetition of the fancied sound, they re- 
sumed their conversation. 

“TI did not hear any step,” said Helen, “and I think 
I would have—” she stopped, on seeing the eyes of her 
cousin fixed laughingly on her, and turned away in a 
beautiful embarrassment. 

“ You would have said, or rather you thought,” said 
her companion archly, “that you should know Harry’s 
footstep—was it not so, sweet coz?” continued Jane, 
patting the fair girl’s cheek as she would have caressed 
that of a young sister, “come, I know your every thought, 
and now you need not blush to own your love for Harry, 
when a nobler or truer heart never beat in a manly 
bosom,” and as the warm hearted girl pronounced this 
eulogium on her brother, her dark eye kindled with sis- 
terly pride. ; 

“T do not blush to own that I love Harry,” said the 
younger maiden, “as you know, dear Jane ; and I would 
lay down my life,” she continued with enthusiasm, “at 
any time, if it became necessary, for his—so wholly and 
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unreservedly do I cherish his image in my heart—and 
that is a confession I have never made before, even to 
you. But—but—but—” 
“ Never mind the buts, sweet coz,” gaily said Jane, 
“TI guess your excuse, although you cannot find words 
in which to express it, for if it had been about that mad- 
cap Charley Stanworth we had been conversing, and I 
had been convicted of blushing at his name, the excuse 
I should have given would have been that I could not 
help it,” and the maiden actually paused from sheer 
want of breath as she fini the sentence. 
“ Oh! how you rattle on, Jane,” said her milder com- 
panion, “I am sure I never could talk as you do, about 
Harry.” 
“ And why not, Helen? Simply because it is not 
your nature so todo. But you know you were always 
silent and reserved, while I have been called a rattler 
ever since we dressed our doils together in the old parlor 
in Albany, before father had failed, or either of us had 
thought of these wild but beautiful woods.” 
“Or of Captain Stanworth,” interposed Helen, with 
something of the archness of her companion. 
«“ Why, my modest coz,” retorted Jane, merrily lifting 
up her hands in affected astonishment, a gesture which 
brought the blood again into the cheeks of her sensitive 
_ companion, “you have really cast off your reserve at 

last—the leopard has changed his spots—but” she added 
suddenly, seeing that the blood had left Helen’s face, and 
that her cheeks had assumed a hue as livid as that of 
death, while her eyes, distended with horror, were fixed 
in a stony gaze at some object across the shoulder of the 
speaker, “what is the matter? Are you ill? In heaven’s 
name speak.” 

Helen made an attempt to reply, for her lips moved, 
but it seemed as if some strange power had deprived he, 
of speech, and her only reply to the question was made 
by pointing with a quivering finger in the direction in 
which her gaze was fixed. All this passed in an instant 
—the next moment Jane turned hurriedly around. 

The sight that met her eyes would have driven the 
blood back in torrents on the stoutest heart, and well ac- 
counted for the terror which shook the frame of Helen 
as in an ague-fit, for in the opposite casement might be 
seen the dark scowling face of an Indian, in his war 
paint, peering through the brown embowering foliage. 
He had approached unseen and pushing aside the vine 
leaves, glared in on the cousins like a tiger on his prey 
Never had a more fearful countenance met the eye of 
either of the maidens. His wrinkled brow was bent into 
a habitual frown, and from beneath his overhanging fore- 
head gleamed forth his dark fiery eyes like livid coals 

glowing far down in a furnace. His teeth were slightly 
parted in a sardonic smile, and his nostrils were disten- 
ded in eager anticipation of his prey. A slight scream 
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burst from Isabel’s lips as her eye fell on this fearful ap- 









parition, and for a moment, as she reflected on the situa- 
tion of Helen and herself, her brain whirled wildly 
around, as if reason was reeling from its throne. And 
well might her heart beat quick, the color flush and go 
jn her cheek, and her breath come in short quick gasps, 
when she reflected on her unprotected situation. It was 
the yearin which the Mohawks under Brandt made 
those terrible incursions into the valley which have since 
filled the most melancholy pages of our revolutionary 
history,—incursions in which villages were depopulated, 
whole districts laid waste, and some of the most frighful 
massacres committed by the savages and their more bar- 
barous allies the tories, that ever have stained the re- 
cords of the past—and although the settlements in the 
vicinity where our heroines resided had hitherto been con- 
sidered safe from the enemy, yet rumors of the atrocious 
deeds perpetrated by the Indians had often drawn tears 
from the cousins’ eyes, and made the name of a Mohawk 
as terrible to them as that of some all-destroying pesti- 
lence, aye! or of death itself. Jane saw, at a glance, 
therefore the dangers that surrounded her. She knew 
enough to know that the Indian before her was an enemy, 
and judging from his paint, engaged on a war-expedition. 
Besides that, the intruder was not unaccompanied, for a 
hasty glance revealed to her more than one dusky face 
in the background. Alone, unprotected, far from all suc- 
cor—what could two feeble women do against such foes? 
Jane suspected moreover that either the assailants were 
in such force as to defy all the strength of the valley, or 
else that the cottage had been watched with the inten- 
tion of surprising its more defenceless inmates when 
their natural protectors should be absent. A dark fear 
also shot across her mind lest her brother should have 
been waylaid and murdered. The thought was agony 
itself; for if such had indeed been the case, where would 
be the slightest hope of succor even if the savages should 
spare their life and that of Helen, and carry them off as 
prisoners? Suddenly the idea flashed across her mind, 
that perhaps she might make good a defence for a few 
minutes, trusting that during the delay either help might 
arrive, or some accident occur to rescue them in another 
way. With this object, with admirable presence of mind, 
she sprang to the door of the appartment and hastily let- 
ting fall a huge bar which served for a bolt in lieu of a 
more finished fastening, effectually excluded the assail- 
ants from entering in that direction, without first destroy- 
ing the door. This mancuvre did not occupy an instant, 
during which Helen had sunk almost fainting into a 
chair; but when Jane returned to her cousin, the daring 
girl found that the wily savage who had first arrested 
her attention was endeavoring to dash in the window 
frame, and thus gain an ingress into the apartment. The 
spirit of Jane was high and bold even to masculine 
courage, and it was now rendered even more so by the 
helplessness of her cousin and the conviction that every 
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thing depended on her own energies. It was but the 
work of an instant therefore for her to seize a musket 
which depended on rough hooks from the ceiling, as was 
usual in every frontier house at that period, and present- 
ing it at the head of the savage to await his entrance. 
It was a noble sight to gaze on the beautiful girl then, 
and notice how the peril of her situation had changed 
her demeanor in a few moments from that of gay and 
reckless merriment into the high resolve of a Spartan 
woman. Hercheek was flushed with excitement, her 
dark eyes beamed with a lustre like that of stars flashing 
through a stormy cloud, and her proud form appeared 
dilated to the most gigantic proportions. Yet even then 
—even at the breathless crisis of her fate, her’ woman’s 
nature for a second prevailed over her stern resolve, she 
hesitated, her hands faltered, and the muzzle of her piece 
dropped ; but, as the wily savage, eager to avail himself 
of her momentary vacillation, leaped up on the sill with 
the intention of bounding into the room with the next 
spring, the consciousness of her peril and that of Helen re- 
turned on her in its full force, her resolution returned, 
her hand no longer faltered, and raising the musket 
to a level with the advancing head of the savage, she 
pulled the trigger for the first time in her life, and firede 
The Indian gave a sharp yell, quivered in every limb, 
and springing half way up fell dead across the sill, effectu- 
ally blocking up the casement. But this providential cir- 
cumstance was for the moment overlooked in the strange 
feeling, which, now that she had done the deed, came 
over the heart of the heroic girl. Perhaps also her 
sudden paleness was attributable in a measure to the wild 
yell that, on the fall of their leader, burst from the voices 
of a dozen savages outside the house. 

“Oh! what have you done?” gasped Helen, pale as 
a corpse, looking fearfully at Jane when that frightful 
yell had ceased. 

“God help me,” responded Jane, “I scarcely know. 
But if I had not acted as I did, he would have been in 
the reom in another instant, and a merciless death would 
have been our lot ere this. We are now safe for a while 
—at least until they force the door. Unless succor ar- 
rives before they resort to that,” continued the maiden, 
her whole nature appearing suddenly altered by the da- 
ring deed she had done, “ we shall die under their toma- 
hawks, for we can hope for no mercy now. Hold this 
powder-horn,” she continued, for she had already seized 
the ammunition hanging from the ceiling with the mus- 
ket, and commenced re-loading, “but no! your hand 
trembles too much—poor girl!—I must do it myself. 
There it is finished—cheer up, sweet coz: help may even 
now be at hand—Harry cannot delay much longer.” 

“Oh! pray heaven that he may not come now,” 
gasped Helen, “it would be certain death. Do you 
think he will come at this late hour Jane? Oh! say he 
will not. Or perhaps he is already in their hands,’’ and the 
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usually mild eyes of the speaker gieamed with a strange 
lustre as she looked imploringly into the face of Jane. 

“No, no! it is impossible,” quickly responded her 
companion—caring only to soothe her cousin—“ no, he 
is detained by something that has kept him at the fort, 
and he is too skilful a forester to approach even his 
own home, without becoming aware of the vicinity of 
enemies.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you for those words,” mur- 
mured Helen, “if I am to die let it be, but let not Harry 
fall, oh! heavenly: father, and that too, in a vain attempt 
to rescue me,” and the angelic being as she spoke raised 
her eyes to heaven. They were wet with tears. 

Jane turned away ; but though her heart was full, no 
tear stood in her large dark eye. Inher mind a sense of 
their peril, and a consciousness that their only hope of 
life depended on her own unassisted energies, had con- 
sumed every other feeling—and though different emo- 
tions might meanwhile agitate her bosom, they could do 
so only in a secondary degree, to that one over-ruling 
sensation which now reigned paramount in her bosom. 
Her whole energies were devoted to the preservation, if 
possible, of their lives. While therefore gently pressing 
the trembling maiden to her bosom, Jane remained alive 
to the slightest sound which might betray a renewed at. 
tack on the part of their foes. For afew moments, how- 
ever, it seemed as if the savages had withdrawn, during 
which, Jane strove to reassure the sensitive being in her 
arms, using a thousand reasons, but which were, alas! 
jnsufficient to her own mind, why help must soomarrive, 
and why no possible injury could fall on her brother. It 
was a touching scene to behold those two young beings 
during that pause in the attack—the one slight and 
timorous as the startled fawn, the other comparatively 
bold as the antlered stag—the one burying her face in 
her companion’s bosom, and seeming in every thing to 
be the defenceless being whom we love to picture as 
seeking our protection, the other bolder and more com- 
posed, soothingly caressing the trembler on her bosom, 
whispering words of comfort and hope into the ear of 
her friend, and appearing in every thing to fulfil the du- 
ties of our sterner and more courageous sex. Or to alter 
the figure, the one seemed like a weeping seraph seek- 
ing protection on the breast of some higher yet not less 
beautiful intelligence, while the other was that loftier 
spirit—some Gabriel perhaps from beneath the great 
white throne—breathing words of consolation into the 
affltcted soul of the mourner. 

But it was not long that the two maidens were al- 
lowed thus to indulge their feelings unrestrained,—for 
soon the silence was broken by another whoop on the 
part of the savages, and it soon became evident that the 
Indians, infuriated by the death of their companion, had 
determined to carry the house at all hazards. Their first 
point of attack was the door, against which the blows of 
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their hatchets soon fell in terrible rapidity. Jane’s heart 
died within her, for she knew that not the slightest hope 
remained for her and Helen, if their assailants should 
succeed. With a throbbing heart therefore she gazed on 
the door, grasping the musket firmly, however, as she 
looked, and turning momently to the alarmed being at 
her side to whisper words of hope and consolation. But 
events were now coming to a crisis. They crowded on 
each other in fearful rapidity, Louder and lounder swel- 
led the wild shouts of the savages outside, and fiercer 
and more fierce were the’ blows that they hailed on the 
door, which already began to quiver beneath the repeated 
strokes. And now with one long wild shout a panel fell 
in—another and another blow succeeded; and at each 
stroke the door shivered as if about to fall. At this 
crisis a dusky form flitted past the shattered panel on the 
outside, and Jane availing herself of the oversight, raised 
her piece,—but reflecting that it would be of greater 
service to her in the very moment of the onset she low- 
ered the muzzle. As she did so she heard a noise behind 
her, followed by a shriek from her cousin—for Helen 
had now sank almost fainting with terror into a chair— 
and turning quickly around she saw a tall brawny sav- 
age who had just leaped through the casement, and the 
sound of whose feet alighting on the floor had attracted 
her attention. The wily barbarian had availed himself 
of the undivided attentior which Jane bestowed on the 
yielding door to remove the corpse of his leader from 
the window and thus obtain an entrance. For the first 
moment during that eventful hour, Jane was too para- 
lyzed to act. The Indian seized the favorable instant, 
and springing like a panther on the amazed girl, wrench- 
ed the musket from her hand with the speed of thought, 
accompanying the action with a yell of savage delight— 
and then unsheathing his tomahawk, he raised it aloft 
and whirled it in rapid, uncertain circles around his head, 
as if momently about to strike his prey, yet delaying the 
blow, from instant to instant, to enjoy the agonies of his 
victims—and in his triumphent smile, his exulting smile, 
and the expression of savage pieasure imprinted on his 
features might be read the gratification which he felt in 
subjecting his victims to this fiendish torment. Mean-, 
time Jane had sank down on her knees beside Helen, 
and the two cousins were clasped in each others arms, 
awaiting the death which was now inevitable—yet 
even in that moment it was touching to behold the hero- 
ism with which Jane covered, as much as possible, the 
form of Helen with her own, seeming like a Niobe en- 
deavoring to shroud her cousin from the destroyer’s 
stroke. All this had passed with the rapidity of thought. 
The intruder’s appearance, the loss of the musket, the 
malicious torture of the Indian, and the last convulsive 
embraces of the maidens, had scarcely occupied a longer 
period than that of a few seconds. Who can tell the 
thoughts that meanwhile rushed, like an army of freed 
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and wild spectres, through the souls of the two maidens? 
Oh! is not a whole life crowded into the hour of death ? 
Yet the cousins thought not, in that awful moment, 
wholly of themselves,—for there were wild outpourings 
of their hearts to those dear ones whom they should 
never see again. And little did the manly bosoms of 
their lovers reck of the peril which surrounded Jane and 
Helen. So young, so fair, so full of hope, so fit to make 
this world a heaven—and yet to die this fearful death, 
unsoothed, unknelled, far from their family, forever hid- 
den from the eyes of friendship and love! But the mo- 
ments of their existence were now numbered—the last 
grain of sand was about falling from the glass. Draw- 
ing Helen convulsively to her bosom, and lifting her 
dark lustrous eye upward in a wild appeal to heaven. 
Jane tore her thoughts from earth and breathed a final 
prayer to heaven. For the last time the weapon of the 
savage swung on high. The flash of the polished blade 
gleamed wildly in the shadowy twilight across the sight 
of Jane—and she could hear the whistling of the keen 
weapon as it cut the air in its descent—but, at that in- 
stant, clear, sharp and ringing, the bullet of a rifle sang 
across the twilight, and giving a sudden leap upwards 
the savage fell dead at the feet of Jane, his tomahawk 
making a circuit and striking harmlessly in the floor as 
he staggered to the ground,—while, wild and loud, rising 
even over the crack of the piece, swelled out the shout 
of a well known voice, and almost instantaneously a tall 
form sprang in through the casement, revealing to the 
astonished eyes of the maidens, the brother of Jane and 
the lover of Helen Devereux. On the moment too a 
giant’s blow sent the door reeling from its hinges, and 
an officer in the continental uniform dashed into the 
room, followed by a score of soldiers. 

“ Jane—thank God she is safe !” exclaimed the officer 
as he sprang forward and caught in his arms the heroic 
girl, who now that the danger was past swooned away. 

“And Helen—poor, poor girl!—the savage blood- 
hounds have almost been your death !” said her athletic 
lover as he bore her inanimate form toward the case- 
ment, and dashed over her face the water in a flower vase 
that stood on a table nigh. : 

It was some hours later in the evening, and in place 
of the tumult which had marked the twilight, a holy 
silence reigned around the cottage and on the surround- 
ing forest. The moon rode high in heaven, shining from 
a cloudless sky with a calm and mystic light, like that 
shed from the countenance of a Sybil. The shadows of 
the old woods without lay weird and solemn on the land- 
scape, while the little waterfall sent up a low murmur- 
ing sound as if in unison with the scene. 

By the same window at which they sat when we first 
introduced them to the reader, again sat the cousins; but 
now their lovers were at their side, and their talk was 
less gay than before. Every vestige of the late struggle 
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had been removed from the apartment, and no one would 
have thought that in the now quiet room had, only a few 
hours before, raged the sound of mortal strife. 

“And you will have us again to explain how we 
arrived so opportunely to your rescue,” said the brother 
of Jane in his frank voice, “well—they say the curi- 
osity of your sex-is never satisfied—but I should not be 
so gay, you would say by that glance of your eye, 
Helen—was it not sot. Well, though I cannot help 
being glad, very glad, yet I will sober down my ex- 
pressions for once. 

“ You know that I left you to go to the fort, intending 
to return a coupie of hours before nightfall,—but when 
I got half way to the place I struck an Indian trail, and 
following it up with astonishment, I saw that it led back 
of the fort and down the valley. I was beyond mea- 
sure surprised, for the savages had never penetrated to 
our vicinity. I reflected a moment, hesitating whether 
to return home and get you to a place of safety or to 
hurry on to the fort and give the alarm. As the trail did 
not appear to run in this direction, I fancied there would 
be no danger in leaving you an hour or two longer, 
especially when I knew that hastening instantly to the 
fort I might be the means of saving many lives. Ac. 
cordingly I hurried forward and reached my journey’s 
end a few minutes before the arrival of Captain Stanworth, 
who had been despatched to protect the valley, informa- 
tion having reached head-quarters, through intercepted 
letters, of an intention, on the part of the savages, to 
make a descent in this vicinity. Almost at the same in- 
stant a scout came in who had struck the Indian trail 
below the fort, and who communicated the alarming 
intelligence that the trail had turned off towards our 
section of the valley. We felt that not a moment was 
to be lost, but with most of the captain’s company and 
such of the neighbors who chose to volunteer, hurried 
hither. Some delay, however, had by this time occurred, 
and though we proceeded forwards at a most rapid pace, 
we arrived barely in time to rescue you. Nor could we 
have saved you had the savages maintained as keen a 
watch for foes as usual; but managing to surprise the 
assailants they fell an easy prey. The noise made by 
them in hewing at the door prevented you and them 
from hearing our approach. Providentially catching 
sight of a savage springing in at the casement, I dashed 
to the open window, and———you know the rest. We 
have no doubt extirpated the whole of the band, but to- 
morrow we will, to ensure your safety, conduct you to 
the fort, and scour the country for the barbarians.” 

Our story is done. We will, however, add that the 
valley was never again disturbed by an irruption of In- 
dians, and that the following summer beheld the realiza- 
tion of the picture described by Jane—for Stanworth re- 
tiring from the service was united to the heroic girl, 
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while, on the same day, Helen gave her hand to the 
choice of her heart. The two families took up their 
residence within a few minutes walk of each other, 
and to this day their descendafits inhabit the old home- 
steads, 


TO MELANIE. 


They say your hair is brown, love, 
I never thought to look, 

Your face entranced my soul, love, 
As some romantic book,— 

I never scanned its features, 
They all uncertain seem, 

Yet lovely as an angel’s, 
An angel’s in a dream. 


Thy brow is ever holy, 
And calm as midnight skies 
Within whose lofty portals 
Full many a wonder lies, 
Its purity and brightness 
I silent sit and trace, 
As worshippers up-looking 
Into the Virgin’s face. 


Thou speakest in thy blushes, 
So innocent thou art— 
And evy’ry gentle feeling 
That flits across the heart, 
And all the wild emotions 
That o’er its surface pass, 
Thy roseate cheek revealeth, 
As through a clouded glass. 


The soul from out thine eyes, love, 
Unceasingly doth shine, 4 

A softened light they shed, love, 
As from an inner shrine 

Behind whose shadowy curtain 
We only dimly see, 

Yet rapt with mystic beauty 
We bow, a devotee! 


Thine eyes are full of gladness, 
My own Euphrosyne! 

And sparkle in their laughter, 
With overflowing glee,— 

So bright seems life before thev, 
So guileless all thou art, 

That mirth, as from a fountain, 
Is gushing at thy heart. 


And thou alas! art absent— 
Yet still thy blue-eyes seem 
To smile upon me sweetly 
In many a waking dream ; 
And oft in midnight slumbers 
Thy wavy form I see, 
And hear a trembling whisper— 
They tell me, love, of thee! 
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THE LADY’S 


RETRENCHMENT. 


I never witnessed a man submitting to circumstances 
with good humor and good sense, so remarkably as in my 
friend Alexander Willemott. When I first met him, 
since our school days, it was at the close of the war: he 
had been a large contractor with government for army 
clothing and accoutrements, and was said to have realized 
an immense fortune, although his accounts were not yet 
settled. Indeed, it was said that they were so vast, that 
it would employ the time of six clerks, for two years, to 
examine them, previous to the balance-sheet being struck. 
As I observed, he had been at school with me, and on 
my return from the East Indies, I called upon him to re- 
new our old acquaintance, and congratulate him upon his 
success. 

-“ My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you. You 
must come down to Belem Castle ; Mrs. Willemott will 
receive you with pleasure, I’m sure. You shall see my 
two girls.” 

I consented. The chaise stopped at a splendid man- 
sion, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried servants, 
Every thing was on the most sumptuous and magnificent 
scale. Having paid my respects to the lady of the house, 
I retired to dress, as dinner was nearly ready, it being then 
half-past seven o’clock. It was eight before we sat down. 


To an observation that I made, expressing a hope that I 
had not occasioned the dinner being put off, Willemott 


replied, “on the contrary, my dear Reynolds, we never 
sit down until about this hour. How people can dine at 
four or five o’clock, I cannot conceive. I could not touch 
a mouthful.” 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the encomiums 
which were its due. 

“Do not be afraid, my dear fellow—my cook is an 
artiste extraordinaire—a regular Cordon Bleu. You 
may eat any thing without fear of indigestion How 
people can live upon the English cookery of the present 
day, I cannot conceive. I seldom dine out for fear of 
being poisoned. Depend upon it, a good cook lengthens 
your days, and no price is to great to ensure one.” 

When the ladies retired, being alone, we entered into 
friendly conversation. I expressed my admiration of his 
daughters, who certainly were very handsome and ele- 
gant girls. 

“ Very true; they are more than passable,” replied he. 
“We have had many offers, but not such as to come up 
to my expectations. Baronets are cheap now-a-days, 
and Irish lords are nothing; I hope to settle them com- 
fortably. We shall see. Try this claret; you'll find it 
excellent, not a headache in a hogshead of it. How peo- 
ple can drink port, I cannot imagine.” 

The next morning he proposed that I should rattle 
round the park with him. I acceded, and we set off in 
a handsome open carriage, with four grays, ridden by 





postillions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling along, 
he obse?ved, “In town we must of course drive but a 
pair, but in the country I never go out without four 
horses. There is a spring in four horses which is de- 
lightful; it makes your spirits elastic, and you feel that 
the poor animals are not at hard labor. Rather than not 
drive four I would prefer to stay at home.” 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in such amusements, 
passed away one of the most pleasant weeks that I ever 
remembered. Willemott was not the least aliered—he 
was as friendly, as sincere, as open-hearted, as when a 
boy at school. I left him, pleased with his prosperity, 
and acknowledging that he was well deserving of it, al- 
though his ideas had assumed such a scale of magnifi- 
cence. , 

I went to India when my leave expired, and was ab- 
sent about four years. On my return, I inquired after my 
friend Willemott, and was told that his circumstances and 
expectations had been greatly altered. From many 
causes, such as a change in the government, a demand 
for economy, and the wording of his contracts, having 
been differently rendered from what Willemott had sup- 
posed their meaning to be, large items had been struck 
out of his balance-sheet, and, instead of being a millio- 
naire, he was only a gentleman with a handsome property. 
Belem Castle had been sold, and he now lived at Rich- 
mond, as hospitable as ever, and was considered a great 
addition to the neighborhood. I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going down to see him. “Oh, my dear Rey- 
nolds, this is really kind of you to come without invita- 
tion. Your room is ready, and bed well aired, for it was 
slept in three nights ago. Come—Mrs. Willemott will 
be delighted to see you.” 

I found the girls still unmarried, but they were yet 
young. The whole family appeared as contented, and 
happy, and as friendly, as before. We sat down to din- 
ner at six o’clock; the footman and the coachman atten- 
ded, The dinner was good, but not by the artiste extra- 
ordinaire. I praised every thing. 

“Yes,” replied he, “she is a very good cook; she 
unites the solidity of the English, with the delicacy of 
the French fare, and, altogether, I think it a decided im- 
provement. Jane is quite a treasure.” After dinner he 
observed, “Of course you know I have sold Belem 
Castle, and reduced my establishment? Government 
have not treated me fairly, but I am at the mercy of com- 
missioners; and a body of men will do that, which, as 
individuals, they would be ashamed of. The fact is, the 
odium is borne by no one in particular, and it is only the 
sense of shame which keeps us honest, I’m afraid. How- 
ever, here you see me, with a comfortable fortune, and 
always happy to see my friends, especially my old school- 
fellow. Will you take port or claret. The port is very 
fine, and so is the claret. By-the-by, do you know—I’ll 
let you into a family secret; Louisa is to be marsied to 
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a Colonel Willer—an excellent match. It has made us 
all happy.” 

The next day we drove out, not in an open carriage 
as before, but in a chariot and with a pair of horses. 

«“ These are handsome horses,” observed I. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “I am fond of good horses; and, 
as I only keep a pair, I have the best. There is a cer- 
tain degree of pretension in four horses, I do not much 
like: it appears as if you wished to overtop your neigh- 
bors.” 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted his 
hospitable roof. A severe cold, caught that winter, in- 
duced me to take the alvice of the physicians, and pro- 
ceed to the south of France, where I remained two 
years. On my return, I was informed that Willemott 
had speculated, and had been unlucky on the Stock 
Exchange; that he had left Richmond, and was now 
living at Clapham. The next day I met him near the 
Exchange. 

“ Reynolds, I am happy to see you. Thompson told 
me that you had come back. If not better engaged, come 
down to see me; I will drive you down at four o’clock, 
if that will suit.” 

It suited me very well; and, at four o’clock, I met 
him, according to appointment, at a livery stable over the 
Iron Bridge. His vehicle was ordered out; it was a phae- 
ton drawn by two long-tailed ponies—altogether a very 
neat concern—we set off at a rapid pace. 

«“ They step out well, don’t they ? We shall be down 
in plenty time to put on a pair of shoes by five o’clock, 
which is our dinner time. Late dinners don’t agree 
with me—they produce indigestion. Of course you know 
Louisa has a little boy.” 

I did not ; but congratulated him. 

“ Yes; and has now gone out to India with her hus- 
band. Mary is also engaged to be married—a very good 
match—a Mr. Rivers, in the law. He has been called 
to the bar this year, and promises well. They will be a 
little pinched at first, but we must see what we can do 
for them.” 

We stopped ata neat row of houses, I forget the 
name, and, as we drove up, the servant, the only man 
servant, came out, and took the ponies round to the 
stable, while the maid received my luggage, and one or 
two paper bags, containing a few extras for the occasion. 
I was met with the same warmth us usual by Mrs. Wil- 
lemott. The house was small but very neat; the rem- 
nants of former grandeur appeared here and there, in one 
or two little articles, favorites of the lady. We sat down 
at five o’clock to a plain dinner, and were attended by 
the footman, who had rubbed down the ponies end pulled 
on his livery. 

“A good, plain cook is the best thing after all,” ob- 
served Willemott. “Your fine cooks won’t condescend 
to roast and boil. Will you take some of this sirloin ? 
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the under-cut is excellent. My dear, give Mr. Reynolds 
some Yorkshire pudding.” 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott told 
me, very unconcernedly of his losses. 

“Tt was my own fault,” said he; “I wished to make 
up. a little sum) for the girls, and, risking what they 
would have had, I left them almost pennyless. How- 
ever, we can always command a bottle of port and a 
beefisteak, and what more in this world can you have? 
Will you take port or white? I have no claret to offer 
you.” 

We finished our port, but I could perceive no differ- 
ence in Willemott. He was just as happy and as cheer- 
ful as ever. He drove me to town the next day. During 
our drive, he observed, “I like ponies, they are so little 
trouble; and I prefer them to driving one horse in this 
vehicle, as I can put my wife and daughters into it. 
It’s selfish to keep a carriage for yourself alone, and one 
horse in a four-wheeled double chaise appears like an im- 
position upon the poor animal.” 

I went to Scotland, and remained about a year. On 
my return, I found that my friend Willemott had again 
shifted his quarters. He was at Brighton; and having 
nothing better to do, I put myself in the “Times,” and 
arrived at the Bedford Hotel. It was not until after 
some inquiry, that I could find out his address. At last 
I obtained it, in a respectable but not fashionable part of 
this overgrown town. Willemott received me just as 
before. 

“IT have no spare bed to offer you, but you must 
breakfast and dine with us every day. Our house is 
small, but it’s very comfortable, and Brighton is a very 
convenient place. You know Mary is married. A good 
place in the courts was for sale, and my wife and I agreed 
to purchase it for Rivers. It has reduced us a little, but 
they are very comfortable. I have retired from business 
altogether ; in fact, as my daughters are both married, and 
we have enough to live upon, what can we wish for 
more? Brighton is very gay, and always healthy ; and, 
as for carriages and horses, they are of no use here; they 
are to be had at every corner of the streets.” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour-maid 
waited, but every thing, although very plain, was clean 
and comfortable. . 

“T have still a bottle of wine for a friend, Reynolds,” 
said Willemott, after dinner, “but, for my part, I prefer 
whiskey-toddy. It agrees with me better. Here’s to 
the health of my two girls, God bless them, and success 
to them in life.” 

“ My dear Willemott,” said I, “I take the liberty of an 
old friend, but I am so astonished at your philosophy, 
that I cannot help it. When I call to mind Belem Cas- 
tle, your large establishment, your luxuries, your French 
cook, and your stud of cattle, I wonder at your contented 
state of mind under such a change of circumstances.” 
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“T almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,” replied he. 
“T never could have believed, at that time, that I could 
live happily under such a change of circumstances ; but 
the fact is, that although I have been a contractor, I have 
a good conscience ; then, my wife is an excellent woman, 
and provided she sees me and her daughters happy, thinks 
nothing about herself; and, farther, I have made it a rule, 
as I have been going down hill, to find reasons why I 
should be thankful, and not discontented. Depend upon 
it, Reynolds, it is not a loss of fortune which wiil affect 
your happiness, as long as you have peace and love at 
home.” 

I took my leave of Willemott and his wife, with re- 
spect as well as regard; convinced that there was no 
pretended indifference to worldly advantages, that it was 
not that the grapes were sour, but that he had learned 
the whole art of happiness, by being contented with 
what he had, and by “cutting his coat according to his 
cloth.” 


THE PHANTOM OF LIGHT. 


Through the silence of the night— 
Through the brightness of the day, 
Thou art near my soul and sight, 
Ne’er to pass away! 


Though through life we walked apart 
Tn the stillness of our love, 

Death restores thee to my heart 

A seraph from above! 


O’er the waters round my soul, 
Like the dove unto the ark, 
As the slow night-watches roll, 
Com’st thou through the dark. 


And yet, oh! golden-feathered dove ! 
Earth has no ark for thee ; 

Some omen of celestial love 

Must bring thee thus to me. 


Spirit beautiful!—I hear 
Thy soft and spectral tread, 
Spirit faithful !—vision clear 
From the glorious dead! 


Whispering ever only “‘ Peace!” 
Tenderest !—dost thou come 

To bid my own heart’s warfare cease, 
And lead me gently home? 


To the Saviour’s calm right hand 
From the tempests here 

Dost thou call me?—to the land 
Sorrows come not near? 


“ Sorrow !”’—let me wrong not it? 
The angel that made known, 

That soul whose lustrous sweetness lit 
O’erwhelming moments lone : 





The black-wing’d angel by my side 
Singing still of thee, 

And of thy God ;—till bitter pride, 
Slow-melting, bowed the knee. 


And, glorified one! is not this 
Worth all those early tears ? 

This high communion’s solemn bliss 
Worth anguish-haunted years? 


Do I bemoan the mortal strife 

Of past and conquered woe? 

Nay! dust more dear than breathing life! 
Bright spirit! deem not so! 


Yet, leave me not now, breaking dawn 
With dreary eye of grey 

Watches the city’s hearsed-ones drawn 
From ruined homes away! 


Not now! it is the parting hour, 

When more than Death withdraws 

From heaven’s pure lamp of searching power, 
From light’s supernal laws. 


Stay yet a little! till with thee 
My soul permitted soars, 

To join the song of victory 
On unimagined shores! 


THE DREARY EARTH. 


I’ve seen the bride turn pale 
Beneath the wreaths she wore, 
The mother weep and wail 
Above the boy she bore; 
I’ve seen the bud decay 
Before it bloomed to birth:— 
And such is aye the way 
In all this dreary earth! 


And all the flowers that ope 
Before the moontide, die, 
And every siren hope 
Will sing young Love a lie; 
And every smiling Spring 
Will die away in dearth, 
For death is tyrant king 
Of all this dreary earth! 


And glory !—'tis deceit,— 
The high-born Spirit’s curse! 
And beauty is a cheat— 
The lovelier the worse! 
And Heaven, the only sight 
That gilds our meaner birth— 
’T is God’s unchanging light 
Must cheer this dreary earth! 


CONTENTMENT. 
Chloe’s a belle and poetess, 
But then of both the curse is; 
She makes her face, that all men bless, 
But never makes her verses. 
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THE WIDOW’S GRAVE. 
BY EDWARD WOOLF. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Our village church is truly a venerable edifice, and I 
experience no small gratification in paying a daily visit 
to this ancient relic, to gaze upon its grey and crumbling 
turrets, or sit beneath its low and ivy covered porch, or 
wander among the tombs of the mouldering dead. I 
fancy I am somewhat singular in that respect, for—with 
the exception of one solitary instance—I seldom, if ever, 
meet with a companion actuated by a similar propensity: 

The old sexton is acquainted with my peculiar dispo- 
sition, and often joins me in my rambles through the 
churchyard. He is familiar with every inch of ground 
surrounding the church, and points with a degree of pride 
and importance to certain mounds, covered with thick 
grass, and sweet scented flowers,as being the spots where 
he performed the first melancholy duties of his office ; 
and often sighs whilst with sorrowful accents he alludes 
to the approach of that day, when his own form shal| 
mingle with the dust of those whom he has consigned 
to the bosom of the cold earth. 

He is a reverend old man, and his locks are silvered 
by the frost of age ; for seventy winters have passed over 
his head; yet he is hale and strong. I have conceived 
a pity and veneration for the old man, because I observe 


that he is shunned by many persons who are acquainted 


with his calling. Indeed a public executioner could not 
be treated with more contempt, or yiewed with greater 
disgust, than this poor harmless and inoffensive creature 
both by the vulgar herd, and persons whose education 
and situation in life, should teach them to observe the re 
spect due to honorable old age. 

This kind hearted man frequently reverts to the disre- 
spect he encounters from persons acquainted with his 
calling, and a tear will sometimes moisten his cold grey 
eye, and roll down his furrowed cheek. He has not a 
relation in the world to cheer him in his declining years, 
for Death has hurried his kindred from a life of poverty 
and wretchedness, and they lie buried in that church- 
yard, where the old man has performed the office of sex- 
ton for the last half century. 

We frequently visit the graves of his kindred. They 
are situated in a retired spot, rendered somewhat gloomy 
by certain dark cedar and yew trees, that cast a broad 
and deep shadow upon the green sward around; and he 
derives a melancholy satisfaction, from removing the 
weeds and briars from such spots of earth, as conceal 
the remains of those, whose smiles and affectionate assi- 
duities, would have rendered his old age happy. 

T believe that I am the only being to whom he is real- 
ly attached, and I never approach the churchyard with- 
out beholding him leaning over the white painted pa- 
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lings, looking anxiously for my arrival; and no sooner 
does he recognise me, than a smile of satisfaction illu- 
mines his countenance, and he hastens to open the 
wicket, and welcome me. 

There is an elm tree, beneath whose friendly shade we 
often sit, and hold our friendly converse. It is from be- 
neath this tree, that I view the venerable church, and 
hear the deep and sombre tones of the old turret bell 
quiver upon the breeze, and gaze upon the green sward 
dotted with memorials of the dead. How calm, how 
tranquil is that spot of earth! The awful stillness of 
death reigns there. So profound is the silence, that the 
very beatings of one’s heart fall perceptibly upon the 
ear; and should this silence be interrupted, it is only by 
the solemn voice of the old bell, or the wind moaning 
through the branches of the elm trees that shade the 
avenue. From the crevices of the mouldering tombs the 
lizard creeps forth to bask in the rays of the sun; leav- 
ing hisdamp unwholesome cavern, concealed amidst rank 
weeds to inhale the pure and refreshing breeze, and the 
genial warmth of the atmosphere, when the white frost 
of winter has disappeared, and the verdant carpet of Na- 
ture, enamelled with varied colored flowers, welcomes 
the approaching spring. 

It is during my rambles with the old man among the 
tombs, that he relates certain anecdotes connected with 
the past lives of those persons whose names, ages, and 
days of their deaths are recorded upon the tablets erec- 
ted to their memories. 

It happened during one of our rambles, that we arri- 
ved at a mound covered with long and soft grass. A 
plain looking tablet of inferior workmanship placed at 
the head of the grave, informed us of the names and 
ages of those who slept below. : 

The inscription ran as follows : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
oF 
MARY ANN WALTERSON, 
Who departed this life, February 6th, 1S— 
Aged 48 years. 
ALSO OF 
JOSEPH HENRY WALTERSON, 
Son of the above, 
Who departed this life, February 5th, 18— 
Aged 20 years. 

Upon our arrival at this grave, the old sexton clasped 
his hands behind him, and contemplated the tablet with 
a sorrowful expression of counterfance: he then sighed, 
and shaking his head mournfully, exclaimed, 

“ Alas sir! this mound conceals the remains of two 
persons whose sad history I am too well acquainted with ; 
for the remembrance of that misery a fond and doting 
mother endured, when bereaved of her only child, who 
met with an untimely end; can never be obliterated from 
my memory. Come! let us return to the seat beneath 
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he old elm tree, and I will relate the sad story to yon 
for I am well acquainted with the facts, having resided 
near her dwelling, when the sad catastrophe occurred.” 

Anxious to become a listener to his narrative, which 
promised to awaken much interest, I accompanied the 
old man back to the elm tree, where after seating our- 
selves upon a rustic bench, erected beneath the friendly 
shade of its wide spreading branches, he proceeded as fol- 
lows with 

THE STORY OF THE WIDOW’S GRAVE. 

“TI remember the time when Mrs. Walterson first ar- 
rived in this village ; it was about seventeen years ago» 
and she took up her residence with her infant son in a 
small white cottage, situated upon a green knoll, close 
to the meadows. The self-same cottage is standing there 
even now; but it is sadly dilapidated. ‘The latticed case- 
ment—over which the honeysuckle and sweet briar were 
wont to twine their pliant arms, and shed a fragrance 
around—is now rusted on its hinges, and its broken 
panes are choked with ivy and wild vine. Its neat porch 
of trellis work—which had been erected by the widow’s 
intend has fallen to 
decay. The garden is overgrown with weeds; and the 
white painted palings, which surrounded the cottage, 
have been pulled down, and destroyed by our village ur- 
chins, who have made the garden a place of rendezvous, 
to carry on their mischievous frolics ; and you may fre- 
quently observe three or four of those curly headed little 
fellows swinging upon the garden gate, and listening 
with apparent delight to the creaking of its hinges. 

“In a corner of the garden, near the rear of the cot- 
tage, is a small wooden house resembling an ark; it is 
the residence of “Ceasar,” once the trusty house dog, 
and an especial favorite of Master Joseph. Sometimes 
a group of children may be observed, examining that 
wooden tenement at a distance, with looks of suspicion, 
not unmingled with fear ; and it frequently happens, tha? 
one of those chubby little fellows—upon being urged by 
his companions—will advance a step or two, and whistle, 
or chirp, in order to invite Ceasar to come forth; and 
then the poor animal—who rarely quits his cell, unless 
it be to visit the grave of his former mistress, and young 
master—will thrust forth his grizzly head, and grow] at 
his tormentors. Poor Ceasar! he will never forget his 
mistress, nor the master who cherished him. He is sup- 
ported by the kind-hearted neighbors, and cannot be in- 
duced to quit that spot, for it was there the widow and 
her son used to caress him. He has visited the old 
church-yard regularly every day since he lost his mis- 
tress, and I believe he will continue to do so until death 
prevents him. Upon the death of the widow and her 
son, he took on sadly, and for several days refused food ; 
and he would start off for this church-yard, and moan 
over the grave, and burrow up the ground. Poor fellow! 
it went against my heart to drive him from that spot; but 
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I was compelled to do it, and finally to shut him out al- 
together; and then the faithful animal lurked round the 
palings, and whined for admittance: I would fain have 
gratified him, but, as he destroyed the mound, I thought 
it was best to exclude him. For days, weeks, nay for 
months, did he hover around this place, and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to gain admittance: at length 
I ventured to gratify him, and opened the gate for him, 
whereupon, he bounded towards the grave, and whined 
and moaned as he was wont to do before. I was pleased 
to observe that he did not disturb the earth, and suffered 
him to continue there as long as he pleased. Since that 
time he has been a daily visitor. But to return to his 
mistress, 

“It was a glowing afternoon in the month of August 
when Mrs. Walterson first arrived with her son. He 
was a little rosy-cheeked fellow ; and his auburn ringlets 
fell clustering over hia shoulders. I thought that Mrs. 
Walterson was the most beautiful creature I ever beheld. 
She was above the middle height, with a complexion so 
delicate and clear, that the small blue veins in her neck, 
resembled those which appear ia the purest white marble 
and her cheeks were tinged with the blush of the rose 
while her dark chesnut hair, braided upon her snowy 
forehead, descended in luxuriant ringlets upon her shoui- 
ders. Her hazel eyes, and finely arched brows, rendered 
her countenance the most expressive, imagination can 
picture. You doubtless feel surprised, to hear an old 
man speak in terms glowing with the fervor of youtli: 
If I am led away, it is only by the recollection of Mre, 
Walterson’s worth, beauty, and rectitude of conduct. 

“Tt was understood, upon Mrs. Walterson’s arrival, 
that she was the wife of a captain who commanded a 
merchant vessel of which he was part owner. He was 
said to be a wealthy man, and respectably connected. It 
appeared that Mrs. Walterson had married him, in op- 
position to the wishes of her friends; and for that rash 
step, they had discarded her. It was in vain that Cap- 
tain Walterson and his wife, solicited forgiveness from 
her incensed parents: their letters were returned ; and 
once the affectionate wife—but erring daughter—ven- 
tured beneath her father’s roof to crave his blessing and 
forgiveness: she had been spurned at, and driven from 
that father’s presence with loud imprecations; and the 
servants at the hall were commanded upon pain of in- 
stant dismissal, never to admit her or the Captain beneath 
that roof again. ' 

«“ Having thus forfeited all hope of being reinstated to 
the affections of her parents, Mrs. Walterson passed her 
days of solitude in the white cottage which her husband 
had chosen for her residence. 

“Captain Walterson was absent from home for the 
greatest part of the year, during which time, Mrs. Wal- 
terson—to relieve the monotony of her solitary life, and 
beguile her tedious hours—undertook the instruction of 
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Master Joseph ; and it was a delightful thing, to behold 
the young mother, bending over her infant son : her dark 
ringlets shadowing that face upturned towards her own. 
And the glance of intelligence from the large expressive 
eyes of that child, as he received instruction from her 
lips, or when listening to her gentle admonitions, can 
never be forgotten by me. 

“Tf Mrs. Walterson possessed any one failing—and 
none of us are exempted from the frailties of humanity— 
it was a tincture of pride, approaching to a seeming 
haughtiness: probably the secluded life she led, or the 
remembrance of the slights she had received from her 
family, might have wrought some change upon her sen. 
sitive mind. God forgive me, if in thought I wrong the 
poor widow !—but I have often imagined, that, had she 
been more familiar with her humble neighbors in her 
prosperity, nay, even in her poverty, many hours of 
wretchedness would have been spared her; but, notwith- 
standing all the misery and distress that fell heavily upon 
her, after the death of her husband, she still retained her 
wonted pride, so, that her neighbors—who were really 
anxious to relieve her wants—were fearful of meeting 
with a repulse. \ 

“T have already stated, that Captain Walterson was 
absent from home for the greatest part of the year; and 
when he returned from sea, his wife appeared an altered 
creature—for she was then all life and gaiety ; and I 
have seen her leaning upon his arm, whilst walking 
round the neat little garden attached to the cottage, and 
smiling upon him with looks of affection. And oft did 
it gladden my heart, to behold the Captain fondling his 
little son, or contributing to his amusement, by joining 
him in his youthful sports: Ah, sir! if there was ever 
an affectionate husband, and doting father, Captain Wal- 
terson was that man. 

“T shall now pass over the events of about twelve or 
fourteen years, in order to narrate a sad domestic afflic- 
tion that befell Mrs, Waterson. Intelligence arrived— 
and alas! it was but too well confirmed—that Captain 
Walterson’s vessel had foundered at sea, and every soul 
on board had perished. It was truly grevious to behold 
poor Miss Walterson when she first received the dread- 
ful tidings. It was known in the village, and many an 
anxious eye was directed toward the cottage. 

“T was in the habit of paying a daily visit to the cot- 
tage, where I used to trim ithe garden, and keep the 
fences in order, and was frequently invited by the old 
house-keeper to enter and take refreshment. It happen- 
ed on the same afternoon that Mrs. Walterson had re- 
ceived the dreadful intelligence, I was partaking of my 
usual refreshment, and had an opportunity of seeing her, 
and never, no never shall I forget her as she then ap- 
peared ! 

“She was seated in the parlor; the letter containing 
the afflicting intelligence had fallen from her hand; her 
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eyes were upraised to Heaven—but not a tear flowed to 
relieve the deep anguish that assailed her heart. Her 
face was pale as marble; her lips trembled, and there 
appeared an expression of vacancy in her countenance 
painful to"behold. Master Joseph, (who was then about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, and a fine tall youth) 
clasped her right hand, whilst he endeavored to cheer her 
with words of comfort; and he imprinted a kiss upon 
her cold white forehead ; but she heard him not, nor felt 
his tear of affection bedew her pallid cheek. 

“The appearance of Master Joseph—for his age— 
was manly, and neble in the extreme. His countenance 
was handsome and expressive, and bore a great resem- 
blance to that of his mother’s. His eyes were black, 
piercing, and brilliant. His fine black and glossy hair, 
hung in. small ringlets upon his shoulders; his limbs 
were firm, and well set, and gave evident tokens of a su- 
perior strength to be developed in riper years. 

“Tt was many weeks before Mrs. Walterson recovered 
the shock inflicted upon her sensitive nature, by the dis- 
astrous occurrence already mentioned; and when she 
appeared abroad, leaning upon the arm of her son, it was 
difficult to recognize her for the same person. The bloom 
of health had deserted her cheek; her eyes were sunken, 
and her lips bloodless, and traces of care and anxiety 
became more visible upon her countenance every day I 
beheld her. 

“Tt happened, unfortunately, that Captain Walter- 


son’s vessel was not insured ; and, as he had devoted a 
great portion of capital to the purchasing of a valuable 
freight, but little remained for the support of Mrs, Wal- 
terson and Master Joseph, who had never been put to 


any trade, or profession. However, by a prudent man- 
agement of the proceeds, arising from the disposal of her 
stock of jewelry, Mrs. Walterson was enabled to invest 
a sum in the funds, the interest of which, tended to sup- 
port her and her son, so, that they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from the miseries attending absolute poverty ; 
and, as Captain Walterson had purchased the White 
Cottage, they were in the possession of a comfortable 
residence. 

“T have already stated, that Master Joseph was the 
idol of his parents; but alas! in their fondness, they 
had neglected to instil into his youthful mind, those pre- 
cepts of morality, which are so essential for our ultimate 
happiness through life. By their excessive indulgence, 
he had been taught to imagine that he could do no 
wrong; and as his education had been neglected, his 
mind was not prepared to resist the false impressions of 
those allurements, with which vice so often entangles 
her victims ; and, although his behavior for the two years 
succeeding his father’s untimely death, was all that his 
fond mother could wish, and such as to merit the admi- 
ration of the whole village—yet, at the end of that time, 
a perceptible change was observed in his conduct, which 
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caused the Widow to experience some uneasiness. At 
first she attributed his irregularities to that eccentricity 
which so often accompanies youth; but, as his miscon- 
duct daily became more apparent, she began to have 
some misgivings as to his sense of propriety, and regret- 
ted—alas! when too late, that her excessive fondness 
had been instrumental in causing him to swerve from the 
paths of duty, and of virtue. : 

“His disposition—which hitherto had been charac- 
terised as gentle and loving in the extreme, was now 
morose and sullen. He would return from his daily 
rambles with a flushed brow and a frowning aspect, and 
sit for hours in a thoughtful mood. In vain did his 
fond mother endeavor to elicit from him the cause of 
this change in his behavior; to her enquiries he was 
stubborn and silent,—nay, he often exhibited a degree 
of petulence approaching to anger; yet her tears and 
gentle admonitions sometimes prevailed, and he would 
throw himself upon her bosom, and weep ; but to all her 
remonstrances and entreaties appertaining to the percep- 
tible change in his behavior, he preserved an obstinate 
taciturnity, and whilst the fond mother’s heart was torn 
with anguish, that of the erring son was daily becoming 
hardened, and insensiblé to all those humane feelings, 
which are implanted in our bosoms by the hands of 
Virtue. 

“T have previously stated, that Mrs. Walterson was 
thought to possess a proud disposition; it might not 
have been so; at any rate she did not seek the advice 
and friendship of our village dames; on the contrary, 
she seemed inclined to shun them. Now I do believe, 
that had she imparted the cause of her grief to them, 
they would have afforded her muci: consolation, and 
proper council to reclaim her son ; but those who really 
sympathised with her, and were anxious to lessen the 
weight of her afflictions. became fearful of incurring her 
displeasure, and she was doomed to undergo all those 
miseries which the misconduct of her son was daily 
bringing upon her, without that friendly advice, of 
which she might avail herself. Indeed my good dame 
frequently opportuned me to allow her to visit the 
widow, for the purpose of consoling her; but I was 
apprehensive that such a visit would be deemed imper- 
tinent and obtrusive by Mrs. Walterson. 

“The misconduct of Master Joseph, at length began 
to excite alarming suspicions in the*mind of the widow, 
He was frequently absent from home two or three nights 
in the week, and his distracted mother knew not where 
to seek him. Many, aye, many a night, have I beheld 
that poor widow standing by the gate of the cottage, 
watching the return of her son; and every distant foot- 
step would cause her to start, and look eagerly forward 
for his approach. Often have I heard her sob ar? moan 
in that gloom and solitude, until I thought her heart 
would break. Sometimes I have seen her, by the faint 
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light of a candle, traversing her chamber, and weeping 
sadly. Alas, poor widow! callous indeed must that 
heart have been, that did not throb with pity for misery 
like thine. : 

“I will relate an occurrence I witnessed; it may tend 
to impress you with sympathy for the sufferings of a 
mother so devotedly attached to an unworthy son—It 
was on a gloomy and chilly night in the month of No- 
vember, that the widow had stationed herself us usual 
at the gate, to watch for the arrival of herson. The 
dark clouds were driven swiftly onward by a sharp 
north wind, that howled and whistled through the leaf- 
less branches of the trees, whilst the slanting rain mixed 
with hail, descended with great impetuosity. The widow 
was muffled up in a shaw! and bonnet, looking anxious. 
ly toward the high road for the arrival of her son. Un- 
minaiul of the cutting rain, and sharp chilling wind, 
there she stood amidst the rude elements by which she 
was assailed. It was indeed a pitiless night! I heard 
the old gates slam to and fro by the violence of the 
wind, and creak upon their hinges; and the foaming 
torrent of the swollen brook lashed to fury, rush madly 
onward: yet there she stood, looking earnestly toward 
the road by which her son usually returned home. The 
faithful Ceasar stood by his mistress, eyeing her wist- 
fully, and bounding forward when a footstep was heard; 
but when he discovered it did not proceed from Master 
Joseph, he returned to his mistress and whined piteously. 

“Long did the anxious widow continue upon that 
spot, drenched with the rain, and chilled by the northern 
blast: she heeded them not. What were the assaults 
of storm or tempest, compared to the anguish, that lace- 
rated her bosom for the absence of her son. At length 
a footstep was heard, and Ceasar bounded forward—his 
bark of recognition and joy proclaimed the approach of 
his young master—nearer and nearer came the footsteps, 
and Master Joseph was at length discerned through the 
gloom, walking with an unsteady gait toward his home. 
The fond mother uttered a cry of joy, and rushed for- 
ward to meet and embrace her son. Oh, God! never 
shall I forget the scene that followed; and would that I 
had never witnessed it, the remembrance even now 
causes me to shudder; for, when the widow rushed for- 
ward with outstretched arms to embrace that loved son 
who had caused her to experience so many hours of an- 
guish—he threw her rudely from him, and with such 
force that she was dashed to the ground in a state of 
insensibility. I ran from my cottage, from the window 
of which I beheld this scene, and hastening to the spot 
where she had fallen, raised her in my arms, and bore 
her to her residence, into which her cruel son had al- 
ready entered, and I placed her gently on a chair, when 
she soon recovered, and beholding her son—who was 
seated in an armchair, gazing upon her with a counte- 
nance expressive of stupor and astonishment, for he was 
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eviiently inebriated—she clasped her hands, and whilst 
the tears gushed from her eyes, exclaimed, 

“Oh, Joseph! it was cruel of you to treat me with 
such harshness. If you but knew how miserable I have 
been during your absence, and the anxiety I felt for your 
safety, you would indeed pity me—but thank heaven, 
you have returned, and I am happy!’ 

“ Her son made no reply, but stretched forth his legs, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and regarded the 
widow and myself with a vacant stare. Good God! 
what an alteration had a few weeks of intemperance 
wrought upon him! His hair that was wont to curl 
luxuriantly, was now dishevelled and matted: his eyes 
had lost their brilliancy: his cheeks were hollow and 
sunken, and his lips black and parched from the effects 
of habitual intoxication. His dress was disordered, and 
bespattered with mire, and in fact, his whole appearance 
calculated to raise emotions of loathing and disgust in 
the bosom of the spectator. Ah, sir! it seems but an 
occurrence of yesterday, that I beheld the widow in her 
faded mourning dress; her dark glossy hair parted into 
plain bands on each side of her white forehead, whilst 
she leaned upon the arm of her son, whose eyes beamed 
with affection, and whose deportment, as he walked up 
yon shaded avenue, bespoke the pride and joy of his 
heart, in being thus ch the protector of his fond 
mother in her declining years. And many were the 
blessings bestowed upon that son as he entered the 
church on the Sabbath day, supporting his mother, and 
bearing a small clasp bible in his hand. The village 
dames smiled, and nodded to each other with looks of 
admiration #pon beholding them walk up the aisle; and 
the old squire of the manor would often greet them with 
friendly salutation as they advanced, end point them out 
to his lady, as though he experienced a gratification on 
viewing the calm and happy countenance of the mother, 
and commendable bearing of the son; little did I then 
imagine, that he would become so disobedient and way- 
ward a youth—but to proceed with my sad narrative; 
and it will soon be concluded. 

“A discovefy was made that Master Joseph had 
joined a set of dissolute companions, who had by the 
most artful stratagems lured him to their toils, and by 
degrees had induced him to assist them in all their evil 
practices. From the vices of gambling and inebriety, 
he had been led to commit the crime of theft, for, at the 
instigation of his wicked companions, he had broken 
open a bureau belonging to his mother, and stolen from 
thence a sum of money together with a quantity of 
plate, and some few jewels, with which he had ab- 
sconded ; nor could the poor widow gain any intelligence 
of him, until that sad adventure occurred, by which he 
met with an untimely end. It happened in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“Those dissolute companions whom Mastef Joseph 
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had joined, were known as a most desperate gang of 
ruffians, Orchards and hen-roosts had been robbed 
with impunity, for these depredators were said to be so 
strong in numbers, and so determined, that the villagers 
were afraid to attack them; so, whilst rewards were 
offered for their apprehension, they committed the most 
flagrant and daring acts of robbery unmolested; and 
perceiving that no person ventured to attack them 
whilst pursuing their lawless deeds, they had become 
bold, and had now concerted a plan to rob the manor 
house, at the earliest and most favorable opportunity that 
should offer, in order to obtain the rich service of plate 
and jewels which the mansion was said to contain. 
For the purpose of carrying this plan into execution, 
enquiries were made by certain members of the gang, 
and it was ascertained, that the squire had gone to his 
town residence, in order to spend the winter there, and 
had left the manor house to the care of the old steward, 
who, with his wife, son and a servant girl, were the 
only persons that inhabited it. This information in- 
spired the desperadoes with great joy, and a determina- 
tion to effect their object without loss of time. 

“Tt was a dark and gusty night in the month of 
February, that the burglars set out upon their expedition ; 
and Master Joseph, who had been elected a sort of chief 
or captain over this desperate gang, undertook to conduct 
the enterprise. : 

“It was about two o’clock in the morning when they 
arrived at the gate of the manor house, and a trusty spy 
was sent forward to reconnoitre, who soon returned, and 
reported that everything was favorable for their plan of 
attack: thereupon the gang forced the gate, and moving 
along noiseless and upon tiptoe, concealed by the thick 
glooms that shrouded the earth, they proceeded along 
the path that led to the principal entrance; and when 
they arrived there, Master Joseph beckoned to one of his 
companions, who carried a small canvass bag, containing 
implements for house-breaking, and taking from thence 
a centre-bit, a screw-driver, and a pick-lock, he com- 
menced operations upon the shutter, whilst his com- 
panions prepared their weapons of defence, in case of 
an attack. Master Joseph having cut a hole in the 
shutter, large enough for him to thrust his arm into, re- 
tired to procure the dark lantern, held by one of his 
companions, in order to direct him where to find the 
bolt. At that moment a window of the upper story was 
thrown suddenly open, and a blunderbuss discharged 
upon the burglars. A cry of agony was heard, followed 
by oaths, and execrations, when the discharge of another 
deadly weapon from the same unseen hands, caused the 
gang to disperse with precipitation, for numerous lights 
appeared at the distance, hurrying towards the scene of 
action, where a great number of villagers soon arrived 
bearing lanterns, and weapons of defence. They pro- 
ceeded to the manor house, at the door of which they 
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discovered a man laying prostrate upon his face. They 
turned him upon his back, and the red glare of light 
emitted from the lanterns, discovered Master Joseph, 
pierced near the heart with a bullet. Life was not quite 
extinct, for upon raising him in their arms, he said with 
a faint voice—‘I am guilty—my mother!’—and so 
expired. 

«“ Oh! never shall I forget the day, when the lifeless 
body of that unfortunate boy was brought to the dwelling 
of the poor widow, or the shriek of anguish that burst 
from her bosom, when she beheld the pallid form of her 
son, who, notwithstanding his vices, and the cruel treat- 
ment she had received from him, was still dear to her 
heart. Poor widow! she was now indeed desolate, for, 
whilst he lived, she cherished the hope that he might be 
reclaimed to virtue and honor, and become the solace of 
her old age ; but now that he was dead, what charms 
had life for her? She clung to the body, and kissed its 
cold lips: then gazed upon its rigid features, whilst she 
smoothed the matted hair from its cold forehead, bedew- 
ing it with her scalding tears. She spoke to it with the 
most endearing expressions, and pressed her lips to its 
mouth, as though her warm breath might recall it to life. 
We endeavored to force her from the body, but in vain, 
for she clung to it with a power of grasp, that defied our 
exertions : and continued to weep over it for some hours, 
refusing the consolation we offered. At length she be- 
came exhausted, and fell upon the body of her son in a 
state of insensibility. After she had remained in that 
apparent situation for a few moments, we ventured to re. 
move her gently ; but alas !—we found her dead. A small 
stream of black gore issued from her mouth, dappling 
the bosom of her sen.” Here the-old sexton’s voice fal- 
tered, and became almost inaudible, and he turned away 
his head and wept. 

Shall I be accused of weakness, when I confess, that 
my eyes became dim with the tedrs of sympathy ? 

“She was buried,” resumed the old sexton, drawing 
his hand across his eyes—“on the following day, be- 
neath that mound, and the tablet over her grave was erec- 
ted by the Squire of the Manor, who, with his good 
dame, often pays a visit to that spot of earth, to drop a 
tear of sorrow to her memory.” 

The old sexton having concluded his narrative, I arose, 
and pressing his hand with silent emotion, took my de- 
parture from the village churchyard: and I intend to 
visit it frequently, in order that I may gaze in silence, 
and in solitude, upon Tat Wipow’s Grave. 


Neatness rn Dress.—lIt is part of a woman’s duty 
to be neatly and becomingly dressed according to her sta- 
tion in life; and a clever woman who neglects this duty 
proves that her mind has been imperfectly cultivated. 





PRAYER FOR AN ABSENT SISTER. 
BY M. A, BROWNE, 
A prayer is throbbing in my inmost heart : 
It thrills each chord, and every pulse doth stir: 
Unto mine eyes I feel the quick tears start, 
Breathing that prayer for her, 
Who hath been ever faithful, gentle, true, 
Who, by my side, a graceful woman grew, 
The sister of my love. 


Oh that this prayer might reach th’ Eternal’s throne, 
Warm, as it leaves my aching bosom here : 
Clothed with the same intense and earnest tone, 
Dewed with this loving tear. 
Yet not for this my deep affection’s glow, 
But for His sake, who suffered here below, 
Shall it be heard above. 


Be with her, Lord! be with my precious one: 
Thou know’st what voiceless sorrow fills the heart. 
Thou see’st the strife that common eyes doth shun, 
And thou the every smart 
Of that fair bosom, overwhelmed with grief. 
Be with her, Father! grant her swift relief. 
Be with my precious one. 


Be with her in her solitude—To thee, 
She may outpour her anguish: bid her bend 
Before thy throne of grace, a trusting knee, 
Knowing thee for her friend: 
Nay—though she hath not strength to form a prayer, 
Its very attitude shall soothe despair, 
While prays in heaven thy son. 


Be with her in the watches of the night; 
Let ministering spirits guard her rest : 
Instilling heavenly hope, and heavenly might 
Into her slumbering breast. 
Let all her dreams of love and mercy be, 
And when she wakes, let her be still with thee, 
As thou with her hast been. 


Or if it be thy will that sleep should fly 
And her sweet cheek a sleepless pillow press : 
How on the soul within, the inner eye, 
Thoughts that shall soothe and bless, 
Bring to her mind thy mercies of the past. 
How thy protection hath been round u8 cast 
In many a trying scene. 


Bless her and keep her. Let thy countenance 
Be lifted up in love on that beloved : 
By the reflection of thy searching glance 
Be her soul’s radiance proved. 
Even yet on earth thy will may be to make 
Her gentle heart of happy calm partake— 
Teach her to trust in thee. 


Teach her to know the wisdom that afflicts : 
How mercy mingles with each trial sent: 
How all we suffer, feebly here depicts 
The Saviour’s punishment. 
For sin he never knew, yet humbly, bare ; 
And that with him his sufferings we may share, 
Oh let us thankful be. 
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THE SISTER NUN. 


It was in the year 18—, when the English army were 
encamped nea) Lisbon, that two British officers paid a 
visit to the Convent of St. Clara. It enclosed within its 
walls, at that period, two sisters, beautiful and unfortunate 
girls, who had taken the vows, which rendered them 
wretched for life, under circumstances of the most un- 
principled deception. Their story interested the feelings, 
and their beauty gave rise to deeper impressions in the 
breasts of two romantic young men: and repeated inter- 
views ended in the young officers offering to carry off to 
England these victims of deception, and there to make 
them their own for life. The wretched state of the coun- 
try—the storm of conventual persecution, of all others 
the most severe and most pitiless—induced the Nuns to 
give their enterprizing admirers a willing assent. Colonel 
Pierrepoint and Sir Harry Trelawney were both men of 
family and fortune; and Constance and Inez de Castro 
readily believed them men of honor. It was speedily ar- 
ranged that Colonel Pierrepoint’s brother, who command- 
ed a man of war then lying under sailing orders in the 
bay, should receive the fugitives on board, and convey 
them to England. There, their lovers were to join them, 
immediately on obtaining leave of absence. 

After almost insupportable delays, the signal that the 
Andromache would sail on the morrow, and that their 
lovers would be under the western wall at twelve that 
night, was perceived in the Convent. The hour, so im- 
portant to some beating hearts, arrived. The bay of Lis- 
bon lay clear and blue in the summer moonlight; the 
man-of-wary t, with muffled oars, was stationed at a 
little distance from the shore; and the gray massy build- 
ing in the Convent was distinctly visible through the 
bending foliage of the lines that surrounded it. 

The hour had barely struck, when a female form ap- 
peared above the Convent wall. “She’s mine,” cried 
Pierrepoint, as the high-minded Constance, to inspire 
courage in her sister, and show her the example, first de- 
scended the rope-ladder. Inez attempted to follow her : 
but, from some accident never explained, the ladder slip- 
ped—she faltered—tottered—and, attempting to grasp 
one of the buttresses of the wall, fell over into the grounds 
of the Convent. The scream of agony which escaped 
her, and the frenzied exclamations of Trelawney, alarmed 
the sisterhood, who rushed in crowds to the spot, and, 
after a search, found the insensible Inez. Trelawney was 
dragged, by main force, from the spot, while Constance 
was hurried on board the Andromache, which conveyed 
her to England. There, her lover soon after joined her, 
but as a Jover only. The sacred name of wife he faith- 
lessly withheld from her; and, to the agony of being be- 
trayed by the man she loved, were added the most fearful 
apprehensions for her sister, and the unceasing reproaches 
of her own heart. Of Inez, or of Trelawney, she could 
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obtain no tidings. Pierrepoint was ignorant, or pretended 
ignorance, as to what became of either ; and, hardly daring 
to reflect on the fate of her sister, yet hoping that it was 
happier than her own, she continued to live on. The 
past only furnished her with a subject of regret; the fu- 
ture with a source of gloomy anticipation. 

Three years of her life she had thus dragged on, a 
cold, deserted, joyless being, unloving and unloved, de- 
vouring her sorrows in wretched solitude, with every 
capacity for happiness turned inward on herself and con- 
verted into so many sources of the most exquisite 
misery—when Pierrepoint, coming, unexpectedly to a 
title, and feeling some little compunction towards the 
woman he had so cruelly deceived, determined on offer- 
ing her all the reparation in his power, and made her his 
wife. It was a few weeks after this event, at the opera, 
blazing with jewels, and adorned asa bride, her person— 
faded indeed from-its former loveliness, but still suffi- 
ciently beautiful to be the attraction of the evening—was 
recognised by Sir Harry Trelawney. An invitation 
brought him to her box. In a voice hardly articulate 
from emotion, she asked for her sister. 

“Can you bear to hear the truth?” said Trelawney, 
anxiously. 

“Any thing—every thing’—she exclaimed— but 
suspense.” 

He then told her, cautiously, that, disregarding the 
agony which Inez endured from a limb fractured in two 
places, the superior, discovering she yet lived, had her 
instantly conveyed to the Refectory, where the nuns re- 
paired in full assembly :—that thence, without her limb 
being set, or any relief afforded her, the hapless victim 
was hurried to the fatal cell, where, between four walls, 
with her loaf of bread and cruse of water, she under- 
went the lingering death entailed on broken vows. 

“ My agony,” Trelawney added, “at discovering her 
fate, you may conceive, but I cannot describe. Her af- 
fection—her devotion—her reliance on my honor—all, at 
this moment, rise before me. In the last words she was 
heard to utter, she forgave her seducer—he never can 
forgive himself.” 

Constance uttered no scream—no shriek—not a sound 
escaped her—but she was never seen to smile again. 
With her, the season of hope was at an end. After an 
ineffectual struggle to stay in a world she could enjoy no 
longer,—without the ties of children to bind her to 
society,—without affection to console her,—without 
friendship to advise her,—she entreated Lord Pierrepoint 
to loosen his hold on his victim, and allow her to return 
into a convent. This request her husband—though a 
libertine in principle, and now without affection for her, 
yet pleased with the admiration she excited—alternately 
refused and derided. Perceiving her entreaties were re- 
newed with increasing earnestness, and incensed at T're- 
lawney’s communication, in a moment of irritation he 
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penned a challenge to his former companion; sent it— 
fought—and fell. 

She was now left alone. There was no being in ex- 
istence who could control her, and she hastened to ma- 
ture her plans. On the continent, she was aware her 
life would be endangered; but, hearing that some nuns 
had formed themselves into a society, in Yorkshire, she 
requested—and her wealth easily obtained for her—ad- 
mission. A rigid noviciate, shortened at her own request, 
being terminated, under the name of Anastasia she took 
the black veil. Unexampled privations, and the most 
severe penance, soon triumphed over a constitution im- 
paired by disappointment and corroded by remorse—and, 
on the second anniversary of her entrance into the con- 
vent, the grave shed over her its tranquilizing mould. . 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


In a mountain glen a streamlet sprung, 
From a rude and rocky bed, 

The wild flowers over its margin hung; 

And their odorous incense round it flung, 
Where its glancing waters sped. 


In sooth ’t was a bright and joyous stream, 
As it laughed in its infant glee, 
And kissed by the warm sun’s amorous beam, 
It murmuring flowed ; oh! nought could seem 
More sportive, happy, and free. 


The,young rose bathed her blushing face 
In its pure and sparkling tide ; 

And the lily fair, in her queenly grace, 

Her beauties loved in its wave to trace, 
With her glance of maiden pride. 

But that bounding streamlet onward flew, 
Afar from its native glen ; 

No wild flowers now on its margin grew, 

And near amid cultured plains it drew, 
To the noisy haunts of men. 

And though garden flowrets round it shone 
More fair than the wild glen bore; 

- Yet the sunny smile from its face was gone, 

And slow and silent it wandered on, 
Unheeding the lovely shore. 

And farther yet, in its onward course, 
The broad stream proudly flowed ; 

The rude winds sang for it music hoarse, 

And the tempest smote it with angry force, 
Till its foamy crest it showed. 

And a proud and mighty river it grew ; 
And it gained a name from men ; 

And they feared the wrath of its waters blue, 

Nor dreamed of the tranquil time it knew, 
Ere it left its own loved glen. 

In the ocean’s boundless depths at last, 
A goal that river found; 

And its course of strife and ‘passion past, 

Tt sought for rest in those Waters vast, 
Where no fathom line can sound. 





THE LADY’S WORLD OF -FASHION. 


Oh say, is not that warring tide 

Like man’s ambitious life? 
Condemned from tranquil joys to glide, 
And ’mid oblivion’s waters wide, 


To end his course of strife. B. J. M, 


THE GERMAN RHINE. 
BY NICHOLAS BECKER. 
“Sie sollen ihn nicht hanbn.” 
They never shal] have it,—never! 
The free, the German Rhine! ~ 
They threaten ih vain for ever 
The river of the Vine! 
So long’asits billows bounding 
Shall wear their dark-blue vest, 
So long as an oar, resounding, 
Shall cleave its glorious breast. - 


‘Fhey never shall haye it,—never! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

No stranger's heart for ever 
Shall bathe in its fiery wine! 

So long as one flower shall blossom 
Beside its exulting foam, 

So long as the glass of its bosom 
Shall mirror castle and dome. 


They never shall have it,—never! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

Our youths shall guard for ever 
The Father of the Vine! 

No !—till its abundant waters 
Shall yield us fish no more, 

No!—till our Fatherland’s daughters 
No longer shall haunt its shore. 

They never shall have it,—never! 
The free, the German Rhine! 

For first on its waves for ever 

~ The sun must cease to shine! 


SONNET. 


KEATS, 


The world he dwelt in was a solitude ; 


And he a flitting shade,—a spectre pale,— 
A voice; like that embodied in the gale, © 
When in its softest whisper it hath wooed 
A Naiad in her cave. Earth’s common brood, a 
Trampling the flowers, which Heaven’s own sweets ex: 
hale, 
Looked on him as a glow-worm, or @ snail, 
Crushed under foot, if in their way it stood : 
And so they crushed him, t 
’T was a grateful boon, 
To send him early from this world of sorrows; 
For his young heart, dried up and withered soon, 
Having no joy, save what from love it borrows— 
Love, like his own Endymion’s for the moon— 
And hope, the rainbow spanning our to-morrows. 
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